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Riddles in Fiction. 


[Tue fact that everybody is just now reading Mr. Stock- 
ton’s first novel, ‘The Late Mrs. Null,’ lends sufficient 
timeliness to the following skit, in which an admirer of this 
delightful humorist points the moral of two of his most 
widely read short stories. Eps. Critic. ] 

With what blessed peace of mind one laid down the old- 
fashioned novel! The enigmas were all at the beginning, 
or never farther than three-fourths of the way through ; and 
it ended by answering with unerring accuracy every question 
that had occurred to the reader as he went along. Usually 
there was added, as a sort of benediction after prayer, a 
collection of brief but startlingly vivid biographical notices, 
setting forth what became of everybody from the least to the 
greatest. Then came achange. The writer no longer nar- 
rated the subsequent histories of minor folk, but gave his 
last pages to recounting what later befell the hero and 
the heroine. Then came another change. The writer now 


ceased to dispose categorically of even his leading charac- 


ters, but conveyed to you the knowledge of their end in 
some hint or ‘ seed-thought,’ which was dropped into your 
mind long before you were thinking of receiving it, and 
which was expected to grow as fast as a Scriptural grain of 
mustard-seed by the time you reached theclose. A dénoue- 
ment of this kind is called by some sapient critics, we believe, 
‘a tertiary tint!’ Thencameanother change. The writer 
now dispensed with even the pregnant mustard-seed, and 
left you to deduce the conclusion of his story from his an- 
alyses of the characters involved, and from your own ex- 
perience of how human nature generally acts under such 
circumstances. Yet another change—the last—resulted in 
producing a species of. writing, the essential aim of which is 
to make you wish to know something very much and then 
leave you to find it out for yourself—no, not to find it out, 
for that is impossible, but to try to find it out. 

Thus we are invited to decide whether a certain ‘ semi- 
barbaric” woman would prefer to see her lover torn into 
pieces by a hungry tiger before her very eyes, or married to 
another beautiful woman. Well, we say we can’t guess any 
such riddle as this. Some women would prefer the one, 
and some women would prefer the other. Which the woman 
in the case would prefer depends precisely upon what kind 
of woman she is, and this is precisely what isn’t told us. 
Then the author comes forward and says: ‘I'll tell you 
myself (which isn’t true, for he knows no more about it 
than we do !) if you will guess which of two beautiful women 
is the bride of a prince,—the one who smiles on him or the 
one that frowns at him ?’ 

Now we protest against a continuance of this thing! We 
are not going to guess, and we are going to do what we can 
to keep other people from guessing. The sly writer of this 
story has beguiled you into thinking that he has put before 
you all the evidence on which your decision should rest ; 
but this is a mistake. If you wish to appreciate thoroughly 
how impossible it is for you or any other creature to dis- 
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cover which lady was the bride of the prince, read carefully 
the little that the writer has said as to why one lady should 
smile and the other lady should frown, and then to his 
reasons add the following : ‘I'he young lady who smiled may 
have done so because it would be natural for a young lady 
—any young lady—to smile when she was ‘stood up ina 
row’ with thirty-nine others, to be put on exhibition ; or 
because one of the girls next her punched her in the side ; 
or because at that moment she recollected something funny 
that had happened in the King’s Court once before ; or be- | 
cause the prince must have looked rather serio-comic with 
his hair all ‘ mussed up’ after the silken scarf was with- 
drawn, and with his unquestionable haste to make a timely 
and judicious choice ; or because she noticed ‘the Dis- 
courager of Hesitancy ’ prancing up and down the line close 
on the heels of the nimble prince, keeping his finger on the 
edge of the glittering cimeter and grinning with irrepressible 
delight ; or because she was pleased that her own lover was 
far away and not exposed to such a critical test ; or be- 
cause a smile was becoming to her style of beauty ; or be- 
cause, as she thought, a smile would certainly convince him 
that she was not the one who was naturally most deeply 
sympathetic with his tragical risk ; or because she remem- 
bered with pleasure how once before, when the uproarious 
king had subjected a gallant young fellow to a similar test, 
the latter had luckily opened the door of the apartment 
containing the Lady and so escaped death from the jaws of 
the Tiger ; or because—or because—or because ! 

On the other hand, the young lady who frowned may 
have done so for any one of the following reasons : Because 
she was in pain ; or because she was a bad-tempered thing 
who frowned at everybody; or because she thought the 
king wasn’t acting fairly ; or because she was mad at the 
prince for squeezing her hand before the marriage ceremony 
was over ; or because the prince had married her and thus 
broken up her love-affair with another fellow ; or because 
a small insect was slowly crawling up the sleeve of her 
dress ; or because she was the very young Lady that once 
before had been placed behind the door, had heard the 
young man’s screams as he was torn into pieces by the 
Tiger, and now showed her displeasure at being called upon 
to play a part in a second terrible tragedy ; or because—or 
because—or because ! 

Now, add your own ideas to these, and then decide! 
But the editors of magazines shouldn't publish. these two- 
headed tales in midsummer. In truth, we hope no other 
writer will try to produce them in midwinter. We say other 
writer ; for Mr. Stockton is forgiven. It is his business to 
satirize the tendencies of current fiction in work that is 
more delightful than satire; and he has now hit a blow at 
the unfinished tale, which we hope will be mortal because it 
is perfect. As respects the novelist who will not come out 
with a well-rounded story, we should like to glide up be- 
hind him when he begins to falter, and touching his bare 


neck with the naked edge of the glittering blade, say, ‘I am 


here,.your Highness ; I am : 
THE DiIsCOURAGER OF HESITANCY ! 


Reviews 
Historical Handbooks.* 


ProressorR BLACkiE’s little book, ‘What does History 
Teach ?’ (1), consists of two lectures delivered last year 
before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. They 
are entitled ‘ The State’ and ‘ The Church,’ and are de- 
voted to showing the orgin of these two fundamental institu- 
tions and their relations to society. From the point of view 
of the liberal Protestant, which Prof. Blackie occupies, 
nothing could be better than the lecture upon the Church. 


*:, What does History Teach? By John Stuart Blackie, NewYork. 25 cts. 
Harper & Bros. 75 cts. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2, A Primary History of the 
United States, for Intermediate Classes. New York; A. S. Barnes & Co. 3.A 
History of Modern Europe. By Richard Lodge, Oxon. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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The adherent of sacerdotal forms of Christianity would not 
accept its positions, although he could not find fault with 
the spirit of the author ; and we are inclined to think that 
very few would take exception to the summary (page 80) of 
‘the main constituents of that new leaven wherewith Christi- 
anity was equipped to regenerate the world.’ The lecture 
upon * The State’ has less unity, dealing as it does with a 
more dispersive subject. After an excellent introduction 
upon the stages of primitive society, and the relations of 
history to these, we find an equally good, but very short, 
discussion of the Greek State; then a larger one upon 
Rome, and a brief characterization of the three modern re- 
publics—Switzerland, France and the United States. No 
American can find fault with the thoughtful and friendly 
examination of American democracy ; Switzerland receives 
only afew words, as it requires but few; but we should 
have been glad of a more careful examination of that most 
interesting and difficult problem, the modern French Re- 
public. The pages upon Rome satisfy us least of any part 
of the book—very good, so far as they go, but far from 
touching the bottom of the subject. But who, indeed, can 
fathom this subject? We cannot accept the statement 
(page 46): ‘If for annual kings with large power we put 
hereditary kings with small power, the parallel [between 
Rome and England] is complete.’ Complete, perhaps, in 
respect to the substance of power ; but social and economical 
conditions were as diverse as possible ; and in these, quite 
as much as in defects of constitution, lay the seeds ot the 
decay of the Roman Republic. Even here, there were cer- 
tain striking analogies : the language of writers of the Tudor 
period, complaining of the absorption of small freeholds 
into great estates, would apply almost without a change 
to the same social movement in ancient Rome. But Eng- 
land had two safeguards which preserved her from the worst 
of the evil effects in Rome—the absence of slavery, and 
the development of manufactures as an independent branch 
of industry. The recognition of the dignity of labor— 
which Von Treitschke pronounces the most fundamental 
fact that contrasts modern with ancient society—stands in 
the closest connection with these two facts : and this in its 
turn serves as a connecting link between the economical 
princple of modern society and the democratic spirit of 
Christianity. 

Barnes's primary history of the United States is very at- 
tractive in its externals, and has good maps and excellent 
portraits. For the illustrations we cannot say much. They 
are pretty pictures, and well engraved ; but they are made-up 
pictures, for the most part, with absolutely no historical 
value. The matter is in general accurate and well-arranged, 
although over-traditional in details; for example, we are 
told (page 50) that Maryland was settled by English Cath- 
olics, whereas it has been proved that a majority of the 
first settlers were Protestants. For the wants of most teach- 
ers, who require their scholars to learn lessons and recite 
them memoriter, this book is admirably adapted in its gen- 
eral plan and style. We should desire, however, a different 
style, especially for children of the age for which this is 
designed—more personal incident and anecdote, with less 
dull and formal detail. Children need pictures—word-pict- 
ures, we mean—rather than statements: they should have 
their minds stored with interesting details, and the connec- 
tion of these with one another is of less importance. Mr. 
Lodge’s history of modern Europe is distinguished for ex- 
cellence of arrangement, clearness of statement, and fairness 
of temper. It is not easy to find a good short work embrac- 
ing just the period covered by his book, and it may there- 
fore be welcomed as filling a real gap, and filling it very 
well. It is not, however, so short as it looks: nearly 800 
pages in rather small type, with no illustrations, no notes, 
no references, no maps, and no tables of any sort except an 
index and an excellent chronological table in the introduc- 
tion, contains really a good deal of reading. It is therefore 
not a bare abstract, but a readable narrative, in which the 
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relations of cause and effect receive more emphasis than in- 
cident and multitudinous detail. 


“Mrs. Herndon’s Income.” 

It 1s well that the vexed questions of capital and labor, 
of help for the poor, of the best form of appeal to the rich, 
should appear in the form of novels, and thus reach the 
popular mind that does not take readily to essays. If all 
these novels could be as forcible and convincing as Helen 
Campbell’s story of ‘Mrs, Herndon’s Income,’ the time 
would seem nearer when the poor shall be quiet with content 
and the rich uneasy with a just appreciation of their duties 
as trustees of the money they have made. Had Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s novel been only a strong plea for the rights of the 
poor, merely a vivid picture of the sufferings of the op- 
pressed, it would have been a novel to be grateful for ; but 
it is noteworthy for the justice with which it remembers the 
rights of the rich as well as those of the poor, and above all 
for the manner in which the author has kept herself in the 
background with any pet theories of her own which she 
may have been anxious to advance. She has treated the 
subject from every point of view, bringing forward case 
after case, or problem after problem, for the reader to pro- 
nounce upon for himself, and introducing philanthropists 
with methods of reform almost as numerous as the situa- 
tions that call for reform. Her heroine, Mrs. Herndon, is 
a rich woman anxious to devote her income to philanthropy, 
but too much in earnest to believe that she is accounting 
for her stewardship if she merely subscribes so much a year 
to ‘institutions.’ Her honest efforts to study the matter, 


to find how her personality as well as her wealth may help 
in the struggle, form a large part of the book. She comes 
to have a healthful dread of red-tape charity ; to believe, 
of course, in hospitals and homes; but to realize that to 
prevent the existence of suffering is the greater part of the 
problem. To build a proper tenement-house where your 


tenants will not fall sick from over-crowding and bad drain- 
age is better than to build them a hospital after they are 
sick, even though they have to pay you rent for the first and 
need only accept your generosity for the last. Industrial 
schools are better than prisons. Reform and help the ig- 
norant, brutal parents as far as you can ; but, of all things, 
get hold of the children—not for orphan asylums, but for 
industrial schools, and not only for giving them bread, but 
for giving them a ‘ good time.’ 

Mrs. Herndon is not, however, the only kind of a philan- 
thropist in the book. At the two extremes we have Jerry 
McAuley with his Mission, and the Rev. Cyrenius Feather- 
stone—scholarly, refined, wise in the wisdom of the past, 
keeping pace with all progress in the present, honestly awake 
to the tremendous problems of the day, but laboring with a 
work which meant only intellectual delight—so keen, so 
etherialized, that it might well count itself as spiritual, if it 
had not been so over-refined as to feel the need of ‘ middle- 
men’ to carry out its resolves. Then again we have the 
fiery socialist, Heilbrun, who puts his wrongs so forcibly 
that the reader begins to sympathize with him in everything 
short of dynamite, when the author suddenly confronts 
Heilbrun with Miss Amanda Biggs, quite as eager as Heil- 
brun to reform the world, but giving a wholesome, timely, 
reasonable reminder that, although things are certainly ‘in 
a muddle,’ the way out is not by violence. Nothing could 
be better than her homely assurance that the key to the sit- 
uation is in rousing the rich, not exciting the poor. The 
reader feels that the author sympathizes with Amanda ; but 
she does not sympathize aggressively ; she is apparently 
standing aside and letting McAuley and Featherstone, Heil- 
brun and Amanda, presidents of associations and individual 
Mrs. Herndons, all bent on doing good, present their 
methods and theories to you in turn, for you to decide 
which is best. She is right in believing that the hardness 


* Mrs, Herndon’s Income. By Helen Campbell. $1.50, Boston : Roberts Bros. 
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of the rich is largely due, not so much to innate selfishness 
as to sheer ignorance of how their money is brought in. 

The story would have been more vivid with condensation. 
It is a question whether the author has not overcrowded the 
poor in her literary tenement. The incidental adjuncts to 
the story are good, and the reading world perhaps still de- 
mands something of a love affair with its social problems ; 
but we cannot help feeling that ‘ Mrs. Herndon’s Income,’ 
excellent as it is, would have gained, both as a social study 
and a work of art, if it had dealt solely with Mrs. Hern- 
don’s ‘income,’ and left her matrimonial felicities and in- 
felicities to the imagination. 





Three Recent Books of Verse.* 

Our minor poets are getting quite as well acquainted with 
their art as those of England have long been. The number 
is already large, and fast increasing, of those who, when 
hardly in their twenties, can give us full-fledged verse, far 
more correct in poetical structure than Mr. Whittier gave 
the world in his first ten years of song. They study nowa- 
days at the University, travel on the Rhine, translate Heine, 
and are up in all the technical parts of their trade in time to 
start on a poetical course at twenty or twenty-five, with 
little left for the critic to suggest as to rhythm or rhyme, 
neatness, smartness or, in a word, technique. This may 
be an advantage ; it certainly is, if the making of great 
poetry is in the poet ; just as it is an advantage for a man 
to have good manners at twenty, and to start in the race for 
honors on even terms with gentlemen. 

Graceful, facile, scholarly, unmistakably good verse is so 
easy to Prof. Henry A. Beers that one falls naturally into 
this sort of ruminating while reading his ‘ Thankless Muse ’ 
(1). It is the verse of a ripe civilization, where there is no 
struggle for expression, no long search for a theme. Every- 
thing has its poetical side, and the merest daisy may, as 
Wordsworth has shown us, supply the groundwork for a 
poem. Of course, if the daisy doesn’t flash its way into the 
poet’s mind, it wont into his reader’s. It is only one man 
in a century who can so connect the simple ‘ unassuming 
commonplace ’ of the wayside with universal laws, and leave 
it a living sweet blossom in nature, instead of a plucked 
flower touched and tarnished in the hands of man. All Mr. 
Beers’s touches are dainty and light. He turns a verse 
gracefully, and leaves, in his poem, a work of art—not of 
high art, for that he doesn’t aim at, but of every-day interior 
and decorative art, so to speak, for the sentiment of which 
many young readers will thank him, and none of the elders 
will be inclined to criticize him. 

Mr. Henry Abbey (2) is not so trained a versifier, nor 
possessed of so light-a touch. But he tells a story well, 
finds a poetic moral in more than one classic theme, and 
discovers much that belongs to poetry in plain wayside life. 
One could wish, sometimes, for a little more rigid exclusion 
of material which can be treated better in prose than in 
verse. The verse would glow more for such exclusion. 
Poetry is entitled, not so much to the narrative and story 
parts of literature, as to the embellishments of human experi- 
ence and the lessons derived from it. It is entitled to select 
the conditions somewhat, and hover a little above them—to 
throw into action a little more vehemence than it ordinarily 
has, into love a little more fire. It should take, not what is 
unreal, so much as what is invisible. It should supply to 
facts their sunshine, their music, their spiritual atmosphere 
—which, to be sure, often makes the morning give the lie to 
noon.——Mrs. Dodge is a full-fledged bird of song, whose 
flights are never beyond her powers. There is in her verse 
always a lively, healthful and cheerful mood, dear to the 
healthy-minded who seldom care to sit down to a meditation 
on life, death and eternity. Love, flowers and birthdays, 





*1. The Thankless Muse. By Henry A. Beers. $1.25, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 2. The Poems of Henry ‘Abbey. Revised edition. $1.25. Kingston, 
N.Y. 3. The Gray Masque, and Other Poems. By Mary B. Dodge. $r.25. 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 
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with a hint at weddings, suit the mood of the light taster of 
verse, and ‘ The Gray Masque ’ (3), with its hundred and 
two other songs, will be sure to find a place among such 


readers. 





** Flies” and Butterflies.* 


WE put it to nice students of mythology : Whether the 
fable of the harper Arion borne upon the dolphin’s back 
may not have been shrewdly intended to shadow forth, once 
and for all, the piscatorial enthusiast—him who, horsed 
upon a finny hobby, so jubilantly and eloquently dilates 
upon the pleasures and virtues springing out of his favorite 
pastime? We cannot rid ourselves of a lurking suspicion 
that the holidaying fisherman is a little of a pharisee—not 
an obnoxious one, but pardonable, even amiable, in his 
self-righteousness. These ‘ brothers of the angle,’ as they 
love to style themselves, would have us believe they possess 
a sort of instinctive knowledge that passeth the power of 
ordinary acquisition. Witness Walton: ‘ Angling is some- 
what like poetry, men are to be born so;’ also the Ettrick 
Shepherds ‘ Angling is a maist innocent, poetical, moral 
and religious amusement.’ ‘The subject is indeed presented 
from all these various points of view in ‘ Fishing with the 
Fly’ (1). There are essays on the trout and the grayling ; 
helpful ‘ Suggestions’ by one of the editors of this jointly 
edited collection ; and a lesson in casting the fly by Seth 
Green ; while W. C. Prim: tells us ‘ Why Peter Went a-Fish- 
ing.’ Besides, there are excellently instructive and spirited 
accounts of fishing experience and adventure in all the 
four corners of our remarkably well-stocked and extensive 
national preserve—from Florida to Maine, from the Yosem- 
ite to Alaska ; in which last-named region Capt. Beardslee 
(the writer) found that the sophisticated fish would not 
yield to the seductions of artificial bait. The book is gar- 
nished with colored plates, portraying the gaudy ephemere 
known only to the angler’s natural (?) history—the ‘ flies,’ 
of whose use AZlian in the Second Century had heard some 
faint rumor. Not least enjoyable among this volume’s good 
things are the ‘golden texts’ sandwiched between the es- 
says, these having been selected from such diverse authori- 
ties as Theocritus, Cotton, Walton, Dame Juliana Berners, 
Daniel Webster and Charles Dudley Warner. The design 
by Vedder upon the title-page perhaps bears a sly allusion 
to the colossal catches reported by imaginative fly-fishers, 
apropos of which we quote this paragraph from ‘ Winter 
Angling :’ ‘ Lastly, the realm of Pure Lying, wherein from 
the deep, dark pools of his own inner turpitude the angler 
at each cast hooks a speckle-sided Hallucination (Sa/mo 
Hallucionidus), a \arge-mouthed Prevarication (Aicropterus 
Prevaricatrix), ot a silver-gleaming Falsehood (Sa/moides 
Falsus), each more huge than the other, and all “* beating 
the record ’’ quite out of the field.’ 

We remember once in-passing through a sunny, weed- 
grown field in mid-August, we suddenly found ourselves in 
the thick of a most bewilderingly brilliant assemblage from 
fairyland—butterflies in kaleidoscopic multiplication of 
dazzling hues and crotchety markings. But in all this dis- 
tinguished company there was no individual to whom we 
could have assigned a name. It is, indeed, a little odd that 
we have so few common names for butterflies. What would 
we not have given for a Court Manual, a Book of the Peer- 
age, from the library of the ‘ fairy tales of science,’ to en- 
lighten our ignorance! Such a guide lies before us in 
‘ Butterflies of the Eastern United States’ (2). This ex- 
cellent volume, containing an analytical key and a table of 
brief, practical descriptions for the tracing of species, with 
frequent illustrations, admirably serves the purpose for 
which it was designed—namely, the ‘ use of classes in zo6l- 
ogy and private students.’ The tabular and technical por- 
tion of the work is preceded by a close study of the life his- 





* . Fishing with the Fly. Sketches collected by Charles F. Orvis and A. N 
Cheney. $2.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2. The Butterflies of the - 
ern United States. By G.H. French. $2. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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tory of the etherial creature whom we humans pay the com- 
pliment of choosing as an emblem of the soul. On what 
food, and by what manner of feeding, Psyche sustains her 
exquisite being ; in what glory of minute scales she is ar- 
rayed ; through what eyes of a thousand facets she looks 
upon the world ; also, what other-self became its own gaoler 
before Psyche could enter upon her bright career—are facts 
told in sufficient detail by the author; who, besides, does 
not neglect to instruct the reader in such practical matters 
as the making of a butterfly net, the management of the 
‘ poison-bottle ' (O, the tender mercies of these collectors !) 
and the preservation of specimens. It is a noteworthy sug- 
gestion that the student raise his specimens from the egg, as 
thereby all the curious and interesting phases of larval life 
will come under his observation. 





A Brace of School ‘‘ Hamlets.”* 

Mr. Mutt’s ‘ Hamlet’ (1) has brief, but generally good 
notes, and is fairly well suited to school use. In these re- 
spects, it does not differ markedly from a dozen other edi- 
tions, English and American. Its distinctive feature is its 
‘emendations’ of sundry doubtful and controverted pas- 
sages. On these the editor evidently plumes himself ; but 
some of them are not new, and others are needless. Of the 
former class, for example, is ‘ faint’ for ‘fat’ in V, 2, 295 : 
‘He’s fat and scant of breath.’ ‘This was proposed more 
than twenty years ago (in 1864, to be exact) by Mr. H. 
Wyeth ; but, though plausible, it has not been accepted, so 
far as we are aware, by any editor since. Of unnecessary 
changes, we may take as a fair specimen one of the first in 
the book (I. 1. 72) : 

Why this same strict and most observant watch ? 

Why so nightly toils the subject of the land ? 
where the received text has 

Why this same strict and most observant watch 

So nightly toils the subject of the land? 
The proposed change merely weakens the question to make 
a new one, which is repeated a few lines below in 

What might be toward that this sweaty haste 

Doth make the night joint-laborer with the day ? 
None but a criticaster possessed with the itch of ‘ emenda- 
tion’ would think of meddling with the passage, or with 
most of the others that Mr. Mull muddles with his ‘ new 
readings.’ 

Dr. Sprague gives us none of this impertinent tinkering 
of the text in his edition (2), but contents himself with con- 
densing the comments of the leading editors and critics in 
his notes, which, however, we think he makes a mistake in 
putting on the same page with the text. This arrangement 
is convenient for the general reader, but /vo convenient for 
the lazy student. Many of the notes are, to be sure, cast 
into the form of questions ; but* for the most part they are 
questions that include, or directly suggest, their answers. 
The skilful teacher will know how to ask such questions 
without help or hint, while the unskilful will only use them 
in a mechanical way and to little advantage. The ‘ expurga- 
tion’ of the text is in the main managed by Dr. Sprague 
very judiciously, but what can be his object in printing III, 
4, 110 thus : ‘I’lllugthe . . . into the neighbor room ;’ 
and adding this note: ‘The coarse word which we have 
omitted in this line, the equivalent of entrai/s, was not so in- 
delicate in Shakspeare’s time ?’ What boy who does not know 
the ‘ coarse word ’ will fail to hunt it up in some less nice 
edition ? 'And how would Dr. Sprague have his line read 
aloud in school? He should either have left out the whole 
line, or have let it alone. As it is, he merely calls special 
attention to it, and provokes the young folk to unseemly 
comment upon it—or upon himself. The specimen ‘ ex- 
amination questions ’ in the Appendix imply that the teacher 





* x. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. With Preface and Notes. By Matthias Mull. 
‘ London: 
with Notes, 


Paul, Trench & Co. 2. Shakspeare’s Edited, 


Tragedy of Hamlet. 
Homer B. Sprague. 45 cts. Chicago: sh Winchell & Co. 
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is incapable of making such questions without assistance ; 
but no such teacher should meddle with ‘ Hamlet’ at all, 





Grant White’s Studies.* 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE was a constant contributor to 
the periodical press during the whole of his life, and espe- 
cially after his prominent appearance in the first series of 
Putnam's Monthly, just a generation ago. . Musical critic, 
bibliophile, dramatic biographer, philologist, social student 
and would-be novelist, he was chiefly known as a Shak- 
spearean editor. It was fitting, therefore, that his latest 
book, posthumously published, should be his ‘ Studies in 
Shakspeare’ (1), familiarto readers of Zhe Atlantic Monthly. 
These chapters are soundly useful, especially those on the 
reading of Shakspeare ; the ‘ Bacon-Shakspeare craze,’ as 
he contemptuously: but justly called the mania for which 
Delia Bacon was at first responsible ; and Shakspeare dic- 
tionaries. We still think Mr. White’s ‘ Life and Genius of 
Shakspeare’ (Vol. I. of the twelve-volume edition of the 
works) his best contribution to the vast literature of the sub- 
ject ; chiefly because, in his later writing, he laid increasing 
emphasis upon the contemptible, or at least unworthy, 
elements in the character and life of the great dramatist. 
One sometimes wonders how so cheap a man as Mr. White 
pictures could have written ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Lear.’ But Mr. 
White's statements are usually wise, witty and helpful ; and 
few have done more to clear away the rubbish accumulated 
by commentators, biographers and ‘ conjectural readers ’ of 
the basersort. The ‘inner-meaning’ people, who read Shak- 
speare on their knees, also found Mr. White a dangerous 
foe. With all his faults as a critic, he left an unfilled place. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that Mr. White's 
publishers have just issued a school edition of his ‘ Words 
and Their Uses’ (2). The faults of this well-known book 
are due to the author’s dogmatism and to his lack of a 
sound knowledge of the history of English in its Anglo-Saxon 
period ; but the book is decidedly useful as a stimulus to 
habits of intelligent speaking and writing. We donot think 
it suitable for text-book use, but valuable for the student’s 
shelf of works for side-reference. The plates, never hand- 
some, are getting a little the worse for wear, but the binding 
is neat and pretty. 


“The Late Mrs. Null.’’ + 

ApmirErs of Mr. Stockton—and who is not Mr. Stock- 
ton's admirer ?—have almost dreaded to find that he could 
write a successful novel ; lest, in the fascination of the kind 
of work which tempts all our writers into its net at last, he 
should sacrifice the unique and piquant charm of short stories 
inimitably original. But we need not have feared. Mr. 
Stockton has not sacrificed his short story to his novel, or 
his originality to conventional form, or his piquancy to the 
necessity for a plot. ‘The Late Mrs. Null’ is a novel in 
all the essentials, with a plot full of incident, character, land- 
scape, local color, dialect, darkeys, love and weddings ; but 
it retains all the charm of the short stories in which Mr. 
Stockton has excelled, with their close approach to extrava- 
ganza and nonsense, touched with the finest wit. In it we 
have, if not the Lady and the Tiger, at least a Lady who is 
a Tiger, and whose ebullitions of richly enjoyable rage are 
only matched by those comparatively few spasms of ominous 
calm when her revenge is really at its keenest. The title 
was in itself an inspiration, and it is an eminently satisfac- 
tory and artistic point that Mr. Stockton does not hoard up 
his surprise to spring upon us in the last chapter, but takes 
the reader into his confidence at once with regard to the 
fact that the husband of the heroine is both Null and void. 
The reader’s pleasure is therefore allowed to depend entirely 
upon his enjoyment of the mystification of the other charac- 
ters in the book, and is not a mere interested suspense, weak- 
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ened at the last by a consciousness of having been success- 
fully tricked by the author. Author and reader are one for 
the time being, in their calm enjoyment of other people's 
ignorance. How great that enjoyment is, every one will be 
able to predict for himself ; and we can assure prospective 
readers that their only regret after finishing the book will be 
that never again can they hope for the pleasure of reading it 
for the first time. 





“The Science of Business.’’* 

Tuis little book, included in the Putnams’ series of Ques- 
tions of the Day, is an attempt to apply the law of the direc- 
tion of motion, the law of the rhythm of motion and the law 
of equilibrium to the movements of business. In two open- 
ing chapters the author gives a concise account of the first 
two of these laws, as they have been developed and illus- 
trated by modern science. Then he proceeds to consider 
the motions of general business, the iron trade, railroad 
building, immigration, stocks, exchange, foreign trade, and 
the trade in grain, with the purpose of proving that these fol- 
low the line of least resistance and exhibit a constant and a 
periodical rhythm of motion. Mr. Smith sums up the facts 
concerning the rhythm of motion in business as follows : 
‘ The lowest points at which iron is sold ; the time at which 
the least number of immigrants arrive in the country ; the 
time when railroad building is the least active ; the time 
when stocks reach their lowest point ; the time when failures 
are the most numerous ; these times, with but minor differ- 
ences, occur together. Similarly, when iron is high, fail- 
ures are few; when stocks advance, railroad building and 
immigration increase. When one advances, they all ad- 
vance. When one decreases, they alldecrease. The general 
character of all tallies with the general character of each.’ 
On all these lines of activity the highest or lowest point is 
reached in periods of eight or ten years. Then the action 
of the law of equilibrium appears, and maintains the common 
average, beyond which the motion of. business seldom pro- 
ceeds. The author also thinks he finds longer and grander 
movements in the affairs of nations, and that the same laws 
there operate on a larger scale. The book is written ina 
plain and business-like manner, and is full of suggestions 
for the student of economics and social science. 





Classical Text-books.+ 

THAT classical scholarship is making rapid advances in 
America, no one familiar with educational matters can 
doubt. The widespread opposition to the study of Greek 
and Latin has brought about a result far different from that 
anticipated by the opponents of the classics. Courses of 
study have indeed been broadened, and a larger choice of 
subjects has been placed before the student ; but the posi- 
tion of the classics as a means of education has in reality 
been strengthened. At the same time, the process of in- 
struction has been revolutionized. The practical directness 
of method, so characteristic of the American life, has been 
applied to the teaching of the ancient languages, thus stim- 
ulating interest and producing better results in ‘regard to 
both discipline of mind and general culture; while the 
familiarity of the younger generation of scholars with the 
work of the Germans has quickened the spirit of investiga- 
tion and production. Thus it happens that at present more 
books having to do with the classics are being put forth in 
this country than ever before ; and that in them there is 
revealed a broader and sounder scholarship, corresponding 
with the general improvement in methods of work. 


* The Science of Business : A Study of the Principles Controlling the Laws of Ex- 
change. By Roderick H. Smith. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

tx. The Sixth and Seventh Boeks of Thucydides. Ed. by Prof. W. A. Lamber- 
ton. New York: Harper & Bros. 2. Introduction to the Lanzuage and Verse of 
Homer. By Prof. T. D. Seymour. Boston: Ginn & Co. +. A Lexicon to the First 
Three Books of Homer's Iliad. By C. E. Blake. New York: D. as & Co. 
t Plato’s Apology of Socrates, and Crito. Ed. by Prof. Louis Dyer. Boston: Ginn 

Co. sg. The acchantes of Euripides. Ed. by Prof. I. H. Beckwith. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 6. Questions on Cesar and Xenophon. By Prof. E.C. Ferguson. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 7. A Greek Reader, with Notes and Vocabulary. By Prof, Charles 
M. Moss. Boston: John Allyn. 8. M. Tulli Ciceronis Academica. The text re- 
vised and explained by James S. Reid. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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The five Greek text-books before us are all good, and 
show practical acquaintance with the needs of the class- 
room. Little need be said of them in detail. The notes 
to Lamberton’s Thucydides (1) are best in regard to gram- 
matical points ; the topographical references are not fully 
enough explained, and the ethnology is hardly up to date. 
The book ought to be provided with a map of Sicily and a 
plan of Syracuse. Seymour's ‘ Introduction to the Lan- 
guage and Verse of Homer’ (2) is admirably planned, and 
under the four heads of Style, Syntax, Dialect and Verse 
presents to the student of Homer all needful grammatical 
help. The small Homeric Lexion by Blake (3) meets one 
chief objection to special dictionaries by discussing fully all 
words treated. In one respect the student will find it more 
satisfactory than Autenrieth’s ; under each special form the 
stem or normal form is always given. In giving derivations 
the compiler would have done well to insert as far.as pos- 
sible the Latin and English cognate words. Dyer’s ‘ Apolo- 
gy and Crito’ (4) and Beckwith’s ‘ Bacchantes’ (5) are both 
founded on German editions ; but the explanatory matter 
has been well adapted to the needs of the American student 
by judicious selection and by the insertion of new material. 
In these books, as in the other numbers of the ‘ College 
Series of Greek Authors’ issued by the same publishers, the 
notes are placed underneath thetext. This arrangement for 
advanced students has many arguments in its favor, and 
deserves to be followed by other classical publishers. 

Prof. Ferguson’s ‘ Questions on Cesar and Xenophon ’ (6) 
contains grammatical questions on the first books of the 
‘ Gallic War’ and of the ‘ Anabasis.’ Itis after the general 
plan of Taylor’s ‘ Method of Classical Study,’ but lacks Dr, 
Taylor’s comprehensiveness of view. It will be found use- 
ful for class drill. Its value would be greatly enhanced, 
however, by the addition of suggestive questions and com- 
ments on Cesar and his times ; the Roman art of war; the 
geography, peoples and customs of Gaul; the bearing of 
Czesar’s conquest on medizeval and modern history; the 
condition of the barbarians in Xenophon’s day compared 
with the Greeks ; the historical significance of the ‘ Route 
of the Ten Thousand.’ Training in Latin and Greek from 
the very first should be made not merely disciplinary but 
also broadening and inspiring, a means of culture. Prof. 
Moss’s ‘ Greek Reader’ (7) presents nearly a hundred brief 
and pithy selections of easy Greek, with the needful helps. 
The choice of matter is admirable ; the selections are in 
themselves racy and interesting. The book is well adapted 
either for beginners who have just mastered the verb, or 
for sight-reading with advanced students. We notice sev- 
eral typographical errors that may confuse the student if he 
is not put on his guard against them. An elaborate and 
scholarly edition of Cicero’s ‘ Academics’ (8) has lately 
appeared, edited by James S. Reid, of Cambridge University, 
England. The text has been subjected to a careful revision. 
A long introduction discusses questions connected with the 
aim and value of Cicero's philosophical writings, the 
original versions of the ‘ Academica,’ and the existing 
manuscripts ; and gives an excellent summary of the whole 
work. The commentary is thorough and exhaustive. The 
‘ Academica’ is of special interest at the present time ; for 
it is a discussion of ‘the fundamental question of philoso- 
phy, the theory of human knowledge,’ which was never more 
earnestly investigated or more warmly debated than now. It 
anticipates the views of a large number of modern thinkers 
in considering as erroneous the evidence of the senses, and 
maintaining that certainty of knowledge can never be arrived 
at. The work is fortunate in having found at length so able 
an editor and expositor. 








Magazine Notes 


The ‘ Index to Harper's Monthly,’ which has at last appeared, 
is a volume as long and as wide as the magazine itself, and con- 
tains nearly eight hundred two-columned pages of small type. 
And yet this is a small key in proportion to the size of the treas- 
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ure-house which it unlocks—the seventy bound volumes compris- 
ing the 420 monthly numbers of the magazine issued between 
June 1850 and June 1885. Some new features have been intro- 
duced into this edition of the Index, and the result is a model of 
perspicuous arrangement. To render the alphabetical sequence 
more conspicuous, all groups of titles under headings or names 
of authors have been set in a smaller type than the body of the 
work ; and yet, even in fine nonpareil, J a index to the Editor’s 
Historical Record, which appears under the heading ‘ Histori- 
cal,’ fills nearly seventy pages, though the death-notices (nearly 
1200 in number) which belong in this department are given 
under a separate heading—that of ‘Obituary.’ The new entries 
do not refer only to the contents of the ten volumes issued since 
the last Index oo ROTA but many references are made to mat- 
ters hitherto overlooked in the first sixty volumes, An elaborate 
system of cross-references reduces to a minimum the difficulty 
of finding any desired item or atricle in what is-——as the publish- 
ers of Harper's Monthly accurately term the first seventy vol- 
umes of that great magazine—‘a very complete exposition of 

modern life in every department.’ With this key those volumes 

are worth as much again as they were without it. 

In addition to its regular department of New Publications, the 
April Catholic World contains a less tormal ‘Chat about New 
Books,’ in which ‘ E.,’ writing from the point of view of a rigid 
orthodoxy, stigmatizes as ‘glittering and false’ ‘ bodies of 
words’ Morley’s ‘ Voltaire’ and Swinburne’s ‘ Hugo ;’ depre- 
cates the ‘futile attempt’ of William Lloyd Garrison's children 
to ‘make a hero’ of their father ; attacks Goethe in connection 
with the volume of essays on his life and genius read before the 
Concord School of Philosophy ; praises ‘ Ramona,’ ‘ Silas Lap- 
ham,’ ‘A Mission Flower,’ ‘War and Peace’ and Mrs. Oli- 

hant’s last two novels ; and pronounces ‘ Lord Beaconstield’s 
_ Letters to his Sisters’ ‘not worth buying.’ In a lively little 

essay, Mr. Condé B. Pallen attacks ‘ Practical People’ with 
truly poetic fervor. Besides the features of the April Popular 
Science already mentioned, there is a spirited paper on ‘ Mr. 
Gladstone and Genesis,’ by Prot. Huxley, and a supplement con- 
taining an article on ‘The Dawn ot Creation and ot Worship,’ 
by Mr. Gladstone himself. 

In Zhe Southern Bivouac for April, Mr. Henry W. Austin 
attempts to prove Poe’s authorship of a poem entitled ‘ Lilitha, 
Princess of Ghouls,’ which he reprints from‘ an obscure Wash- 
ington paper’ in which it appeared seven or eight years ago. It 
has a certain weirdness, and runs into the ground Poe’s famil- 
iar trick of repetition ; his ‘ foible of self-plagiairism’ is here, 
too ; and Mr. Austin is of the opinion that ‘ nice ears ’ will de- 
tect in ‘ Lilitha’ that ‘unique melodic structure which was the 
base of Poe’s fame as a poet.’ It touches, to his thinking, ‘ the 
last point between highly volatile poetry and the drivelling 
density of a drunkenness not far from insanity,’ or ‘ inkerited 
cerebral epilepsy.’ The first stanza—there are eight, not all of 
the same length—runs in this way : 

The night, it was misty and phantasmagorial, 
For the sun had set ashen as lead— 
Of his beams shorn and ashen as lead ; 
And many a shadow of ancient memorial 
Came up from the tombs of the dead— 
Came up on its mission phantasmagorial 
From the tombs of the legended dead. 

The only articles which editors are not allowed to reprint 
from Good Housekeeping are Mrs. Parloa’s, from which we infer 
that a book is to be made of them—a companion volume to her 
‘First Principles otf Household Management.’ Some of the 

etry in the current number, in which the twelfth of Mrs. 
arloa’s papers appears, is on subjects that would never sug- 
est themselves as poetic to the strictly ultilitarian mind. One 
is entitled ‘ The Homestead Kitchen,’ another ‘ Shelling Beans,’ 
and a third ‘ Breakfast, Dinner and Tea..——There is a good 
deal about the War in this month’s Magazine of American His- 
tory. Gen. Wm. Farrar Smith has something to say about 
Shiloh and Major Wm. Howard Mills about Chancellorsville ; 
and Wm. L. Keese’s tribute to Gen. Hancock may also be re- 
arded as a ‘ War paper.’ A portrait of the gallant General is 
the frontispiece of the number. 

Robert Southey’s birthplace in Bristol is described, and an 
engraving of it printed, in the March Antzguary (Francis). In 
the choir of the Cathedral there is a bust of the poet by Baily, 
himself a Bristol man. A note in this number records that the 





late King Ferdinand of Portugal lefta ‘ prodigious and perfectly 
marvellous’ collection of books, pamphlets and prints of all 
sorts, the circulation of which had been prohibited by the various 
Governments or the police of Europe.——A writer in Book-Lore 
for March quotes a long poem, called * The Bookworm,’ from 
the works of Dr. Thomas Parnell, the poet, a friend of Pope and 
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ancestor of the Irish leader of that name. Another, in a paper 
on ‘ Books and Reading,’ takes a somewhat more amiable view 
of the value of literature than that expressed by a reverend 
speaker at the recent dinner of the printing fraternity at Del- 
monico’s (Francis),—_A description of the very valuable library 
of Mr. George W. Childs appears in the April Decorator and 
Furnisher. 

‘Taken by Siege,’ in Lipfincozt’s, is full of movement and 
variety ; Miss Baylor contributes an amusing short story of 
negro character in Georgia ; and ‘ A Bachelor’s Blunder’ treats 
of some matrimonial blunders even in the honeymoon. Mrs, 
Rollins, claiming only to be an Impressionist, in her ‘ Two Days 
in Utah,’ believes that the Mormons themselves would not be 
sorry to drop polygamy, and that it was adopted merely asa 
possible factor in furthering political schemes. An interesting 
feature of the magazine is introduced in Our Experience Meet- 
ings—a series of brief articles in which leading authors, actors, 
politicians, business men, etc., will be invited to give the public 
such particulars as to their methods of work and their success as 
they are willing to make known, In the present number Julian 
Hawthorne gives an entertaining account of the difficulties he 
has experienced in being the son of his father. Edgar Fawcett 
takes a very cheerful and encouraging view of what he has ac- 
complished and 1s about to accomplish, while Joel Chandler 
Harris has an extremely modest opinion of himself as an ‘ acci- 
dental ’ author. The March number of Zducation has a paper 
by Sarah K. Bolton on * Knowledge which Earns Bread,’ plead- 
ing for free industrial schools. Minna Caroline Smith, of the 
Harvard Annex, writes ot ‘The Ancient-Modern Language 
Controversy,’ and Chas. E, Lowrey of ‘ The Philosophical Phase 
ot a System of Education.’ 

A bright writer in Macmillan’s contributes a capital article 
on ‘ A Century of Books,’ illustrating the absurdity of any human 
being’s making a list of a hundred books for any other human 
being to read, and giving the excellent advice that the best thing 
for any one to read is what he wants to read, and not what is 
highly recommended to him. Still, judicious readers will read 
THE CRITIC attentively, to find out what they want to read—and 
one of the things they will want to read will be this very article 
on reading. Prof. Palgrave writes of poetry, taking the decided 
ground that literature is the finest of the fine arts ; Goldwin 
Smith reviews the Life of Garrison ; and Hon. G. C. Brodrick 
deals with ‘ The Socialistic Tendencies of Modern Democracy.’ 








The Slayer. 


Au, Poesy ! thou glorious, deadly thing, 
Fair to create and merciless to slay, 
What have we done to thee, that day by day 
Thou wearest us with fruitless suffering ? 
Is it for thine own glory thou dost wring 
These souls with pangs that waste our hearts away, 
This fairest web of life to fret and fray, 
Weaving thereof our grave-clothes while we sing ? 
Thou art like Love, that wastes us in our spring— 
Or art thou Love's own self, though grown less gay, 
That in this guise dost lead us still astray 
And cheat us with the glitter of a wing ? 
I know not ; only when I look I see 
Toil paid with pain and faith with mockery. 
OQ. C. AURINGER. 





London Letter. 
LONDON, 20th March, 1886. 

Mr. SWINBURNE on Victor Hugo is noisy enough, but 
has somehow contrived to pass unperceived. Somebody 
has described the book as ‘the Angel of the Void on the 
Archangel of the Vague’ ; and the description is not more 
unfair than the rest of its kind. It is a long ecstacy in 
superlatives, a sustained orgasm of admiration and ap- 
plause ; and its effect, at first a trifle comic, ends by being 
monumentally tedious. Mr. Swinburne compares his hero— 
and always to his hero’s advantage—with the poets of the 
‘ Book of Job,’ the ‘ Oresteia,’ the ‘ Antigone,’ the * Divina 
Commedia,’ and the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark.’ If he has not paralleled him with Essences higher 
still, it is simply that he does not believe in their existence. 
As yet he seems to have persuaded nobody save himself. 
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Indeed, a great friend of his, in an admirable review con- 
tributed to Zhe Atheneum of last Saturday, was unkind 
enough to call Hugo the ‘ Doré of the Drama ’—which, 
considering that Doré’s great fault was a technique of sin- 
gular incompleteness, while Hugo's great merit is a style of 
extraordinary amplitude and perfection, is, perhaps, an un- 
happy shot enough ;—and to tell a story told by Hugo to the 
Hon. Roden Noel, of an Octopus which the great poet had 
seen, ‘de ses yeux vu,’ in the act of hunting an intrusive 
Bather. One cannot help wishing that the review, which 
does something like justice to Alexandre Dumas, were, like 
the book, to be translated into French. 

* Meanwhile, it is pleasant to turn from such a mistake in 
criticism and in art to work so scholarly and sound, in the 
main, as Mr. Lang's delightful ‘ Letters to Dead Authors,’ 
reprinted from the columns of Zhe St. James's Gazette. 
Mr. Lang is here and there a trifle * precious’ (his literary 
Edward Hyde is called sometimes Frederick Wedmore, 
and sometimes Professor Dowden), and here and there a 
trifle wayward and erratic. But who save himself could 
have written the book? Who, save himself, could have 
turned out such letters as these to Mandeville, to Byron, 
to Izaak Walton, to Rabelais, and, above all, to Herodotus ? 
Who, save only Mr. Lang, could have gone so near to saying 
the right thing—in a breath, as it were—about Moliére and 
Theocritus, about Lucian and Dumas, about Chapelain and 
Lucretius? Who else in the world could have forged within 
the compass of the same volume such capital likenesses of 
Pope’s iambics, and the octaves of ‘Don Juan,’ and the 
tetrastichs of Omar, and the simple, exquisite, affecting 
homespun cadences of ‘ The Complete Angler?’ True it 
is that his view of Burns is a little respectable and Scotch ; 
true, that he is blind to one—and that one the greater—half 
of the genius of Dickens; and, while agreeing with Mr. 
Louis Stevenson that Monks and Ralph Nickleby are ‘ too 
steep,’ confounds these puppets, as Mr. Louis Stevenson 
would die ere he confounded them, with creations like Jonas 
Chuzzlewitt and Bradley Headstone and Sidney Carton ; 
true, that in his estimate of Thackeray he becomes, for the 
first time in his life, as sentimental as Little Nell, or even 
Ouida (his favorite writer) herself. But that is of little 
moment, after all. In these ‘ Letters’ he has given us what 
is so far his best and most individual work. His new shill- 
ing dreadful (‘ The Mark of Cain,’ I think it’s to be called) 
will presently be published by Messrs. Arrowsmith ; he is 
living laborious days (like Mr. Casaubon) with his Key to 
All Mythologies ; and there are those among his friends 
whose aim in life is to persuade him of the propriety of re- 
printing a selection of his articles on current topics from 
The Saturday Review and Daily News. But, so far, these 
‘Letters’ are the best Andrew Lang that Andrew Lang has 
yet consented to produce in permanent form. 

Another book of singular merit is a novel, published by a 
kind of company for the production of socialistic literature, 
in a guise of extraordinary uncouthness, by a certain Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. Of this writer 1 know nothing save that he 
is a young man, has practised as a journalist, has another 
novel ready for the press (which is called ‘An Unsocial 
Socialist’), and is much admired by Mr. William Morris. 
With that gentleman’s estimate of Bernard Shaw, as with 
that gentleman’s estimate of the good novels of Alexander 
Maximus (known to the uninitiated as the elder Dumas), I 
do heartily profess myself in entire agreement. The design 
of ‘Cashel Byron’s Profession’ is mildly socialistic ; the 
tone of it would shock, I fear, that ‘ fluctuating female’ over 
whose virtues—as set forth in the pages of Harper’s—we 
have all of us been howling with laughter this some time 
past. But the book has wit, has humor, has character, has 
parts of all sorts ; has freshness and originality and devil to 
any extent you please ; and reveals, or I am wofully mis- 
taken, the development of a new force in fiction. I read it 
at a gasp, as I read ‘ Dr. Jekyll’ and (if the companionship 
be not accounted too offensive) ‘King Solomon’s Mines ;’ 
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and to this hour I cannot tell which was uppermost while I 
read—whether it was surprise that had the better of delight, 
or delight that had the mastery of surprise. I shall say 
nothing about the story save that the heroine is a young 
person of culture (with red hair) and the hero a prize-fighter 
of genius—as Tom Spring was, and Jack Randall, and the 
illustrious Jem Ward. The rest I leave to your readers. 
If they do not agree with me—if they prefer the Fluctuat- 
ing Female, as explained by Mr. Howells, or Mr. James, or 
Mr. Cable—I resign. I resign, and go back to Homer and 
Dumas, and simple and immortal meats of that sort. C'est 
tout dire. 

Thus much of the past. Forthe future I can foreshadow 
the appearance—both in April—of what will certainly be 
an interesting book, and of what promises to be a capital 
thing in journalism. The book is Sir Henry Gordon’s 
‘Events in the Life of Charles George Gordon,’ which 
Kegan Paul & Co. will publish early thismonth. Sir Henry 
Gordon, I should tell you, is Chinese Gordon’s brother, and 
to Chinese Gordon’s memory his book, which is designed to 
fill the Jacun@ in Mr. Hake’s ‘ Story,’ is inscribed. He was 
Commissary General for many years at Woolwich, and ap- 
proved himself an administrater of such energy and capacity 
that, when he quitted the service, no man could be found 
to do his work, and it had to be distributed among several 
departments. Of his book I shall only say just now that it 
will contain a good deal that is new about Gordon’s tenure 
of office at the Cape. As for the journal, ’tis a foundation 
on the ruins of an old society print; will be called Zhe 
State ; and will appear on the 2d of April. Its politics are 
Conservative ; its staff is recruited from the best and 
brightest of the vounger journalists of London ; its editor is 
Mr. Egmont Hake, editor of Gordon’s ‘ Journal’ and 
author of ‘ The Story of Chinese Gordon.’ It is not many 
months since Hake—who, by the way, is related to the 
Gordons, and the son of one of the most original of modern 
English poets—astonished us all by developing uncommon 
capacity as a lecturer. He had never spoken in public be- 
fore he undertook to plead the cause of Gordon against 
Gladstone. But he had been well schooled ; inexperience 
fell from him as a garment ; he gave proof at once of the 
possession of two exceptional qualities—dignity and tempera- 
ment ; I cannot but believe that he has a career as a public 
speaker. It is generally thought, too, that he will make a 
capital editor. He has tact, experience, the managing 
faculty, a good knowledge of men and the business of men ; 
and in the conduct of Zhe State he has a chance of excep- 
tional felicity. Of course there will be little or no society 
nonsense about it. The old print has been so completely 
remodelled, recast, and reinspired, that its very publishers 
will hardly know it. 

Of painting and the drama there is little to say indeed. 
The Graham Sale I shall write about next time. Mr. 
Vaughan, as you know, has given his historical Constable, 
‘ The Hay-wain,’ to the National Gallery ; and the picture 
is at once to be engraved in Zhe Magazine of Art. ‘The 
Millais Exhibition has proved an immense success :—so 
many catalogues have been sold that Mr. Stephens is privi- 
leged at last to believe he has a public; so many visitors 
have paid their shillings at the turnstiles that the Directors 
of the Grosvenor Gallery may fairly claim to have proved 
they know something about art. Of the Holman Hunt ex- 
hibition there is little to say save that it consists of six- 
and-twenty Holman Hunts, each one more like a chaos of 
chemist’s bottles than its fellows. For a painter of light, 
indeed, Mr. Hunt has the oddest practice : he is resolute 
in his study of the problems of illumination, and he has no 
‘values’ at all. To say that is to say everything. Let me 
add that, outside paint—and, for that matter, in despite of 
paint—his work is always interesting and suggestive. He 
is a literary man gone wrong—a poet expressing himself in 
a material for which—though here and there he breaks out 
strangely as a painter of still life—he has scarce the slightest 
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feeling. Mr. Ruskin, I know, says otherwise ; but Mr. 
Ruskin has said so many things! Here is that ‘ Awaken- 
ing Conscience ’ on which he wrote so eloquently au temps 
Jjadis ; and if any of the new generation of his admirers can 
reconcile his theory with the fact, they have (one is com- 
pelled to believe) a great future before them as members of 
the Shelley Society, or as commentators upon Shakspeare. 
Non ragionam di lor. In drama only Mr. Irving's travesty 
of Goethe is thriving. The public do not seem to hanker 
greatly after ‘ Antoinette Rigaud,’ nor to be violently ex- 
cited about ‘The Lord Harry.’ At the Vaudeville they are 
rehearsing Mr. Robert Buchanan’s version of ‘ Tom Jones’ 
(when will these pseudo-dramatists desist from attempting 
the impossible ?) with Miss Carlotta Leclere as Lady Bellas- 
ton, Mr. Glenny as Jones, and Mr. T. Thorne as Partridge ; 
and at the Court Mr. Clayton is preparing, for the 27th of 
March, Mr. Pinero’s new three-act farce. It is as yet in- 
nominate; but I can tell you that it has been written 
specially for Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Miss 
Norreys (who has the prettiest red hair in the world) ; that 
Mrs. John Wood is a schoolmistress, Mr. Cecil her perplexed 
and tortured husband, and Mr. Clayton only a choleric Ad- 
miral ; and that it is expected to run as long as ‘ The Magis- 
trate,’ which to-night achieves its anniversary. Of the new 
classic play at the Princess’s I know nothing ; of the debate 
between Messrs. Allingham and Wilson Barrett, as to whose 
play ‘ The Lord Harry ’ really is, there seems to be nothing 
to know. It is certain, however, that Mr. Brookfield and 
Mrs. Bernard Beere have come hideously to grief at the 
Haymarket, as Tony Lumpkin and Miss Hardcastle, thereby 
scoring the fourth ‘ first within six months ; and it is rumored 
that they have in rehearsal a version of ‘ Denise,’ which 
may possibly be the fifth. It is also rumored that Mr. 
Charles Warner is going to do great things at the Princess’s, 
in Mr. Barrett’s absence, with a play by Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale. But of a future still so far it will be safe to say noth- 
ing. H. B. 





The Lounger 


a 

THERE seems to be a sudden desire on the part of the literary 
fraternity to make confession—or (what amounts to the same 
thing) a sudden desire on the part of the editorial guild to have 
them do so ; and while the presses are turning out huge volumes 
of biographies and autobiographies, memoirs, letters and rem- 
iniscences—ot Popes and Presidents and Presidential candi- 
dates—of poets, politicians and Proverbial Philosophers—the 
magazines are filled with the recollections of writers of all ages 
and conditions, concerning whose ‘ experiences ’ the public is pre- 
sumed to feel a consuming curiosity. A little while ago, some 
well-known authors were telling the readers of a medical jour- 
nal how they ate, and slept, and worked, and whether they in- 
dulged in or refrained from the use of tobacco and stimulants, 
and what was the motive of their abstinence or indulgence, as 
the case might be, and what its effect in making work less wear- 
ing and life more livable. Just now, in 7he Forum, Mr. Hale 
and Colonel Higginson are letting us into the secret of their 
education—telling us how they learned the alphabet, and under 
what conditions they began the study of the Latin Grammar, 
which Longtellow was half through at ten, and which many a 
famous writer has taken up late in life, or never studied at all. 





To THIS flood of interesting personal literature, Lippincott’ s 
Magazine is making a wholesale contribution in its new depart- 
ment, Our Experience Meetings—the pronoun referring, in the 
April issue, to Messrs. Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett and 

oel Chandler Harris. Mr. Hawthorne is slightly cynical but 
intentionally amusing. Mr. Harris—a delightful literary artist, 
who in * Uncle Remus’ has made a real addition to American 
literature—describes himself as ‘ an accidental author,’ and pro- 
tests against being considered ‘a literary man’ when he is ‘a 
journalist and nothing else.’ Mr. Fawcett, on the other hand, 
reveals in his ‘ confessions’ such a fathomless depth of egotism 
that it really seems as if the editor had put the two papers side 
by side ‘with malice prepense.’ 





MR. FAWCETT calls himself ‘a teller of tales, a writer of 
verses, a maker of plays.’ Concerning the second of these voca- 
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tions, he says : ‘ My place in poetry is unsettled, though perhaps 
not wholly disallowed. I cannot say that I have been by any 
means a luckless poet, if regarded trom the practical point of 
view ; for the commercial value of my verse (to put it somewhat 
coarsely) is larger now than ever before. It is my own beliet that 
my poetical faculty is my most authentic one." Asa poet, he 
goes on, ‘I have avoided obscurity, aimed at a rich yet robust 
style, shunned mannerism, affectation, and mere dilettante 
archaism, striven to have my poetry reflect the time in which I 
live, cultivated with zeal the delighttul possibilities ot rhythm 
and melody, and cordially detested the prevailing impulse to em- 
ploy sound as the interior of sense ’—whatever that may mean. 
As a playwright Mr. Fawcett records two successes and two 
failures, and adds: ‘I may again produce a play at some New 
York theatre, though I am almost convinced that the time is not 
yet ripe for our men of letters to seek distinction on the Ameri- 
can stage.’ Concerning his calling as a writer of New York 
society novels, the author of ‘ The Adventures of a Widow’ con- 
fesses that ‘ without the least boastful designs ’ (what Mohawk 
English !) ‘I feel confident that experience has equipped me not- 
ably and exceptionally for the talk I have set myself. How far 
talent and ability may have done so, is a question which I shall 
not even remotely suggest.’ This is worth at least three times 
the price of the magazine in which it is printed. 





SHORT work is made of the critics who have failed to accept 
Mr. Faweett’s own view of his notable and exceptional equip- 
ment for the work of putting New York life into enduring fiction. 
The novelist has ‘ scarcely seen a single civil criticism’ of his 
‘Social Silhouettes ’ in any New York newspaper : ‘ and yet it is 
almost certain that the writers of these contemptuous columns 
have never mingled among the people whom I endeavored to 
describe, and are for the most part as ignorant of so-called aris- 
tocratic New York doings as I myself am ignorant of society in 
either San Francisco or Vienna.’ Is it for fear of losing the en- 
trée to that social circle which his critics may never hope to gain, 
that Mr. Fawcett in this naive confession fails to admit the au- 
thorship of his most popular stories * Phil, the Policeman’ and 
‘The Mystery of the Little Attic Room,’ and his most popular 
poems, written in the Bowery dialect and signed Hugh Howard? 
Then, too, there should have been something here about ‘ The 
Buntling Ball.’ But even Mr. Fawcett must stop somewhere. 





THEY have been trying to get up a Morgan Sale excitement in 
London, but they couldn’t do it. The pictures sold belonged to 
the collection of a wealthy Derbyshire squire, and they brought 
very good prices ; but the highest was $20,000, which was paid 
for a painting by John Phillip, called ‘Early Days of Murillo.’ 
Another picture by the same painter brought $12,000 and still 
another $7500. A replica of Rosa Bonheur’s horsefair sold for 
$12,000. Speaking of high-priced paintings, I am glad to hear 
that a Millet loan exhibition has been proposed in this city, for 
the relief of the widow and daughters of the great artist. 


THE house described by Mr. Harland in ‘ Mrs. Peixada’ as the 
one where Arthur Ripley and his bride passed the first days of 
their honeymoon at New Castle is the summer home of Mr. E. 
C. Stedman. Ihave seen photographs of this beautiful place, 
but photographs do not give a better idea of it than they do of 
some beautiful women. ‘Fancy a square tower,’ writes Mr. 
Harland, ‘ built of untrimmed stone, fifty feet in height and 
twenty in diameter, springing straight up from a bare granite 
ledge—which, in its turn, sprouts from a grassy lawn—which, in 
zts turn, slopes gradually down to the rocks at the sea’s edge. 
This solemn, sturdy tower is pierced at its base by divers sinister- 
looking portholes, which suggest cannon and ambushed war- 
riors, but which in point of fact perform no more bellicose a 
function than that of admitting daylight into the cellar. Above 
these are deep-set windows, through which the sun pours mer- 
rily all day long. . . . The tower faces the sea, and defies it. 
Behind the tower, and sheltered by it, nestles the cottage proper 
—a most picturesque, gabled, rambling structure of wood painted 
terra-cotta red.’ Within, there are ‘ broad, open fire-places, deep 
chimney-corners, luxurious Turkish rugs, antique chairs and 
tables, beautiful pictures, interesting books.’ 





AN IDEAL home for a poet! No wonder Mr. Stedman spends 
so much time there. Mr. Harland might have added that the 
tower looks out over the Isles of Shoals, and that another poet— 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter—lives within easy driving distance of Mr. 
Stedman’s summer home. Mr. Harland, by the way, was at 
work for four months, instead of three weeks, on his first story, 
‘As it was Written.’ 
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The Halls of Space. 


AmonGsT the literary remains of the late Mrs. Julia 
R. Anagnos were found the following hitherto-unprinted 
stanzas. 

Beyond your threshold, oh Halls of Space, 

There is room for our life in its blossoming grace : 

For ood hearts and our thoughts, for our songs and our 
sighs, 

There is room, there is room in the measureless skies ! 


In the infinite, infinte Halls of Space 

The seraphs wander with wingéd pace : 

And their golden footsteps the Stars’ course trace, 

As they roam through your precincts, oh Halls of Space ! 


Oh Halls of Space! Fling the portal wide, 

Let me one hour with the seraphs ride, 

On the wings of the wind, on the wings of the air, 
And feel that the Halls of Space are fair ! 


And when I come back to the lingering earth, 
That slow-stepped planet of mortal birth, 
Red-flushed with the joy of my heavenly race, 
I will cry, All hail to you, Halls of Space ! 





Longfellow’s Tribute to His Wife. 


In the portfolio of Mr. Longfellow soon after his death 
were found the following lines, which were written by him 
in July, 1879, but were not made public until recently. 

In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face—the face of one long dead— 
Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night lamp casts a halo of pale light. 
Here 1n this room she died, and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose ; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 
There is a mountain in the distant West ° 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 

THE W. H. Aspinwall collection of old and modern masters, 
now on free exhibition at Ortgies’ galleries, previous to its sale 
on April 6, is interesting to the present generation of art-lovers 
by reason of its connection with an early stage of American con- 
noisseurship. lt was formed at a time when people bought old 
masters, real or supposable, for their private galleries. The old 
masters have been superseded in the affections of American 
picture-buyers by the modern French masters. The pedigrees 
of the different old masters in the Aspinwall collection appear 
to be well authenticated. There are a full-length Velasquez 
portrait, in the early manner of the painter, and a Van der Helst 
double portrait of two merchants, which impress the spectator 
with a sense of their genuineness. The other old masters repre- 
sented are Teniers, Van der Welde, Rubens, Paul de Champagne, 
Wouverman, Guido, Cuyp, Gerard Dow, Berghem, Titian, 
Brauwer, Terburg, Rubens, Paul Veronese, Mieris and Da 
Vinci. The most satisfactory examples are found among the 
Dutch painters. Romney, Greuze and Madou form a link 
between the older masters and some modern painters. It is said 
that several ot the best pictures in the collection have been sent 
abroad’for sale, with the idea that they will bring better prices 
in Europe. 

—M. Vereschagin’s so-called ‘ blasphemous’ pictures will not 
be seen in England afterall. Having left the matter too long in 
abeyance, the artist has been unable to find a vacant gallery 
large enough for their reception. He will therefore abandon, 


or at least postpone, the translation into English of his celebrated 
book, which was to have been illustrated with drawings of about 
forty of his works. 

- Mr. J. H. Middleton has been elected to the Slade Professor- 
~ of Fine Arts at Cambridge, in succession to Mr. Sidney 
‘Colvin, 
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—Some surprise has been expressed at the appearance in two 
recent numbers of Zhe American Architect ot a long article 
entitled * Sitting Statues.’ The title is a misleading one, for the 
paper is devoted to the consideration of a single statue—Mr. 

lin Warner’s *‘ Governor Buckingham,’ unveiled two years ago 
in the Capitol at Hartford, Conn. It is not this fact that has 
surprised the readers of the Architect, however, but the more 
serious one, that the whole article is an overt attack on Mr. 
Warner and a covert attack on Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens— 
the best twoof our younger sculptors The attack on. Mr, 
Warner consists in dwelling at length on his advantages as a 
student and the great expectations which his earlier work had 
led his friends to form of his career, and then pronouncing the 
result of his most important artistic effort a death-blow to all 
these hopes. Mr. J. Q. A. Ward comes in for a little abuse over 
Mr. Warner's shoulders ; while Mr. John Rogers, whose statu- 
ettes are familiar in many households, is singled out from the 
body of American sculptors for especial praise. The attack on 
Mr. St. Gaudens is very subtle. It consists in ignoring him 
where the mention ot his name is imperatively demanded. There 
is singular indelicacy in an artist’s thus attacking his more 
fortunate rivals, and it is unaccountable that a journal of the 
eee standing should open its columns to such an as- 
sault. 


—Mr. Donald Smith, of Montreal, who paid $45,500 for Jules 
Breton’s ‘Communicants,’ bought nearly a dozen other paintings 
at the Morgan sale. 


—A large window made by Mr. John Lafarge for Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, was exhibited last week at the rooms of Messrs, 
H. B. Herts & Sons, in Fifth Avenue. The subject was the 
Transfiguration. The general idea of the composition followed 
the Raphael conception of the subject. The figure of Christ, 
with a prophet on either side, was seen against a space of blue 
clouded sky. The lower part of the composition showed head- 
and-shoulder figures subordinated to the main group yet com- 
pleting it and calling the attention of the spectator to it. The 
action of the figures was large, easy and graceful. The broad, 
impressionistic treatment of the background, both as to form and 
color-masses, showed that stained-glass may be handled in such 
a manner as to worthily reproduce the most artistic methods of 
design. The color was rich and strong, and a fine depth of tone 
prevailed throughout the composition. Some smaller examples 
of stained-glass, especially some flower-panels of much beaut 
of color, were creditable alike to the artist and the firm whic 
executed the designs (Messrs. Calvin & Wright). A piece of 
delicate Renaissance scroll-design was interesting as illustrating 
some of the minor mechanical processes applied to the manu- 
facture of modern artistic stained-glass. 


—The valuable library of Mr. Rushton M. Dorman of Chicago 
will be sold at Leavitt's on April 5. The collection embraces 
many different kinds of books as well as rare engravings and 
autographs. It is seldom that a library covers so much ground 
in the field of bibliography. It contains more than thirty illu- 
minated missals. The finest specimen of the illuminator’s art is 
presented by the large missal on vellum executed by Francesco 
Filippo Lippi of Florence for Galeazzo Sforza of Milan, It is in 
an admirable state of preservation. Another very rare example 
of early bookmaking is a missal printed by Hardouyn, of Paris, 
with the woodcuts colored by hand. One of the gems of the 
collection is the ‘ Biblia Pauperum’ — one ot the first of the 
celebrated block-books which paved the way, by the application 
of the wood-engraving process, for the invention of printing. A 
collection of miniatures by Jehan Foucquet, the court-miniaturist 
of Louis XI, is exquisite in design and workmanship. A series 
of modern fac-similes of all the works of this famous painter 
forms one of the most interesting of the many art-books which 
enrich the library. It is seldom that so many fine specimens of 
modern reproductive art are brought together in book-form as 
in this library. Napoleon’s great literary and artistic monument 
to his Egyptian triumphs, in thirty-eight volumes, is accounted 
the largest book in the world. A work of great value is a col- 
lection of water-colors by five native Hindoo artists, illustrating 
the Hindoo sacred mythology. The workmanship is extremely 
delicate, in some cases of almost microscopic fineness, and the 
literary interest ot the plates is as great as their artistic value. 
A large paper copy of Turner’s English and Welsh views, Lord 
Kingsborough’s ‘ Mexican Antiquities,’ William Blake’s * Dante.’ 
and ‘ Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” ’ the original edition of Claude 
Lorraine’s ‘Liber Veritatis,’ Otley’s ‘Fac-similes of Early 
Engravings,’ the Napoleon Gallery and the Loges de Raphael 
are some of the finest of the art-books. The best modern editions 
of English and American authors, a tolerable collection of 
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Cruikshankiana and a very large number of miscellaneous books 
fill out the body of the library. Some good specimens of ancient 
and modern bookbinding, including a Bedford prize-binding and 
an ivory and metal French binding, are found in the collection. 


French Literature in 1885,.* 
[Francis de Pressensé in The Athenaeum.] 

So far as poetry is concerned the year might be epitomized in 
the words ‘ Victor Hugo is dead.’ The sun has set, and there 
are no rays to warm and cheer those who think that a people 
can no more dispense with poetry than with tood or order in the 
streets. In dying the Romantic school had appeared to give 
birth to a generation of efigoni greatly inferior to the glorious 
masters who had enchanted the century when it was young, but 
still worthy of figuring according to their rank in the cortége of 
the modern muse. This hope, we must humbly contess, has 
been disappointed. The neo-Romanticism of the Parnassiens 
of the Second Empire has remained without a morrow. Some 
men of talent—a Sully-Prudhomme, a Coppée, a Théodore de 
Banville, a Leconte de Lisle—have persisted in telling a society 
immersed in the sordid occupations of material life, of the ideal 
which they cherish. Some of them have obtained a sort of offi- 
cial approval by forcing the doors of the Institut. But contem- 
porary French society has remained altogether aloof from the 
noble worship of the ideal. Discouraged, the poets have grown 
more and more of a coterie. Instead of addressing themselves 
to what is most general and most generous in humanity, they 
have cultivated an esoteric style. They have become involved 
in the subtleties and refinements of the schools, and the result is 
they have devoted an infinity of talent to turning out verses 
which have nothing of the simplicity or universality of great 

etry. People are weary of the productions of a school which 
is becoming a sect, and the public, though certainly to be blamed 
for its indifference in days gone by to the noble aspirations of 
some true poets, cannot be severely condemned for ceasing to 
peruse the productions of the versifiers of the hour. They are 
a triumph of mere form. Enchanting harmonies delight the ear, 
but nothing reaches the brain ; all the colors of the rainbow are 
displayed on the palette, but not a single idea is developed that 
impresses either the intellect or the heart. Nothing has been 


published this year that tends in any way to modify this severe 


verdict. There are delicious bits of harmony in the ‘ Pantaleia’ 
and ‘ Philoméle’ of M. Catulle Mendés. M. J. Aicard has 
touched some chords that really vibrate in ‘ Dieu dans 1’Homme,’ 
the lofty spiritualism of which contrasts with the materialism, 
more or less Epicurean, of most of the works I have to notice. 
The sincerity of the paganism of ‘ Chceur des Etoiles’ makes one 
forget the depths to which M. Armand Silvestre too often sinks 
when he is not speaking the language of the gods. M. Harau- 
court has occasionally produced in ‘ Ame Nue’ passages which 
Lucretius would not have disavowed. M. Renaud (some admir- 
able pieces by whom have been long known to connoisseurs) has 
made an experiment interesting from the audacity of its modern- 
ism in ‘Drames du Temple.’ Those familiar with the litera- 
ture of the last years of the Empire will remember M. André 
Lemoyne. He now offers in a bouquet of strong pertume his 
* Roses d’Antan ’ and his ‘Charmeuses.’ I do justice enough to 
the writers in merely mentioning the ‘ Adieux’ of M. Chaton- 
et, the ‘ Humanité’ of Fabre des Essarts, J. Laforgue’s ‘Com- 
— the ‘ Adieu ’ of Calemard de La Fayette, the ‘ Haute 
cole ’ of Félix Naquet, ‘ Trilles et Vocalises’ of Bellanger, and 
the ‘ Voyages Poétiques’ of Shumann. Clovis Hugues, a Radi- 
cal deputy, but an inexcusably old-fashioned and conservative 
et, has written so-called ‘ Evocations’ ; Stanislas de Guaita, 
Rosa Mystica’; Martial Terrier, ‘ Voluptueuses,’ much less 
scandalous than they profess to be; and General Pittié, the 
superintendent of the literary department of the Elysée, the aide- 
de-camp more military than poetical of M. Grévy, ‘ A travers la 
Vie,’ full of excellent intentions that, unfortunately, are imper- 
fectly realized. 

It is certainly one of the greatest marvels of our time that criti- 
cism, for which the epoch would seem to be pre-eminently suited, 
has been so exceedingly barren since the death of Sainte- Beuve. 
This year, mawever, 1 am glad to say, there has been a sort of 
revival which tends to belie the prophecies of the pessimists, 
according to whom the future had in store for us the depressing 
confirmation of their worst anticipations. I am not speaking 
only of the fact that some veteran critics who had been long 
silent have, to the delight of their readers, returned to their 
labors. It will certainly be a pleasure to many men of letters, 


* Continued from March 27, and concluded. 
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not in France only, but abroad, that M. Scherer, who has been 
for a long time occupied with politics, has returned to literature, 
and is contributing an admirable study on Grimm and his times 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes, and that his essays are to ap- 
pear in a collected form. 1 am not sure, however, that it is not 
a still more hopeful sign of the times that three young writers 
have appeared simultaneously, who represent, each in his way, 
a particular tendency of the contemporary French mind, and 
furnish proofs of remarkable talent. M. Paul’ Bourget in his 
generation is decidedly without a rival. His fine talents have 
gained in ‘Cruelle Enigme,’ which I have mentioned once al- 
ready, a striking success. Not merely his writings, but his 
society also, is an object of contention. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that he will have the manliness to avoid becoming the lit- 
erary man of the drawing-rooms, and will resist the temptations 
of the ‘noble Faubourg St. Germain.’ His new volume, ‘ Es- 
sais de Psychologie Contemporaine,’ is a fitting termination of 
the series he commenced with much éc/a¢ two years ago. Un- 
fortunately, the young author, instead of promising his readers a 
continuation of a work generally and highly appreciated, an- 
nounces its premature termination. It is to be hoped that his 
connexion with the Journal des Débats will induce him to for- 
sake such a resolution. M. Emile Hennequin is in some respects 
more interesting than thuse I have just mentioned. He belongs, 
body and soul, to the new departure, the modern as it loves to 
style itself. His literary gods have all been born in the last half 
century, and it is not with the cold disposition ot a rationalist 
that he approaches their altars. Only M. Hennequin has the 
advantage over the majority of his brethren in the realistic camp 
of a culture truly cosmopolitan. He has a far wider horizon 
than the boulevards, to which most of the would-be critics of the 
school voluntarily and with good reason confine themselves. 
Although the confession is not to the credit of the writers of 
young France, it must be acknowledged that there is scarcely 
one of them who knows anything of the great European litera- 
tures except by hearsay. To know German, or Italian, or Eng- 
lish is a tour de force for which very tew of our critics have the 
patience necessary. Hence the narrow-mindedness of their 
opinions, the limitation of their points of view, and their strange 
ignorance of some of the essential elements of the contemporary 
mind, such.as the Shelleys, the Keatses, the Brownings, the 
Heines, and the Carduccis have made it. M. Hennequin, I am 
glad to say, is not open to that reproach, He knows much; 
erhaps too much. His criticism, which is undoubtedly orig- 
inal, is conceived in a strictly scientinc fashion. Whether he 
is dealing with Gustave Flaubert (by the way, a very interesting 
collection of Flaubert’s early efforts has just appeared), or with 
Dostoyevski, whose books have taken France by storm, or with 
Edgar Poe, M. Hennequin employs the processes of chemical 
analysis : he weighs, counts, multiplies the divisions and the 
labels ; he has ever at hand his pair of delicate scales. Even 
those who may regret the abuse of these formulas will not deny 
that the young writer has produced some masterly studies in 
which the only thing left to be desired is slightly more freedom, 
flexibility, and attractiveness inthe form. His is singularly sug- 
gestive criticism founded upon a solid basis. Is it giving a proof 
of French superficiality to wish for a little less doctrinaire pre- 
tension and a little more easy nonchalance ? M. Hennequin, at 
any rate, has nothing to fear trom a comparison between his 
writings and those of the last representatives of the classical 
school of French criticism. M. Brunetiére, who at the present 
momentis the incarnation of the Revue des Deux Mondes, seems 
to have proposed to himself to show in his new volume, ‘ His- 
toire et Littérature,’ how solid talent, real knowledge, correct if 
narrow taste, can change into dull pedantry and a stupid desire 
to pose as the /audator temporis acti, M. Jules Lemaitre, on 
the contrary, whose brilliant promise has been one of the conso- 
lations of the public of this fag end of the century, has tried in 
his ‘Contemporains’ to conceal under a studied flippancy of 
form—under the recklessness, frivolity, and intentional looseness 
of a style that never quite reaches being scandalous—a profound 
knowledge, a subtlety of judgment, a correctness of apprecia- 
tion, which make the new theatrical critic of the Dédats the 
favorite and the hope of people of taste, and the stumbling-block 
of the old subscribers to the paper, who had for lawgivers M. 
Geoffroy, M. Etienne, or M. Empis. The Monday /ewzé/etons, 
sparkling with wit, vigor, and real knowledge, which he pub- 
lishes in the columns in which heavy pedants had so long cal- 
umniated this classic art which they professed ‘and perhaps en- 
deavored to defend, have restored to the French mind, discour- 
aged, and depressed as it is at present, the consciousness of 
some of its essential qualities. fe 
The same will certainly not be said of M. Frary, who in his 
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‘Question du Latin’ has, to be sure, attacked a question rather 
of the pedagogic sort, and has voluntarily renounced attractions 
not in harmony with the gravity of his theme. Still, it is a strik- 
ing book, full of vigorous ideas, of searching remarks on the 
French mind, on its relations to the Latin and to classical cult- 
ure. M. Frary is an eminent journalist, who has not forgotten 
his training at the Ecole Normale. His book has been com- 
pared to M. Bréal’s, and this is certainly high praise in the 
opinion of those who have not forgotten the unsurpassed excel- 
lence in form and matter of the volume which the eminent pro- 
fessor at the Collége de France published more than ten years 
ago under the modest title of ‘ Notes sur l’Enseignement Sec- 
ondaire.’ It will be enough to mention the ‘ Notes’ of M. Noin- 
tel ‘Surla Littérature Moderne,’ ‘ Les Grands Maitres de la Lit- 
térature Russe’ of M. Duprat, and the ‘Mémoires d’Au- 
jourd’hui’ of M. Robert de Bonniéres. 

I do not well know how to class the last work of M. Renan, 
‘Le Prétre de Némi.’ If one looks only at the form, this strange 
drama should be classed under works of the imagination ; if one 
looks to the substance, its inspiration is essentially critical, and 
it ought to be separated from the novels and ordinary plays. M. 
Renan has continued the series which he commenced with such. 
sublime confidence, after the model of Shakspeare. ‘Caliban’ 
and the ‘ Fontaine de Jouvence’ are the two preceding parts of 
the trilogy. If the author really thought ar producing, even 
longo intervallo, a sequel to the immortal dramas of the great- 
est of modern creative geniuses, his is a singular delusion. But 
it will not do to take too literally the explanation which the most 
sceptical of the children of our century has placed—rather to de- 
ceive the public than himself—at the head of his latest work. 
M. Renan has conceived late in the day a keen and quite compre- 
hensible taste for the dramatic form. He finds in long juxtapo- 
sitions of dialogue the best means of reproducing all the shades 
—he says himself the contradictions—of his thought. It gives 
him pleasure to place in the mouths of his characters now the 
affirmation, now the refutation of his most cherished ideas. In 
short, his scepticism, which grows more and more transcenden- 
tal, and which indulges more and more in ironical antithesis, 
has chosen the one literary form adapted to the adequate expres- 
sion of a thought which is only complete when it contradicts 
itself. It is no use looking for anything else in the * Prétre de 
Némi.’ It is, for the moment, the last work of the author upon 
the moral, political, and social problems that have beset France 
since the mournful awakening of the Année Terrible. The 
High Priest has the honor of personifying in some degree the ex- 
seminarist whose invincible idealism has survived contact with 
absolute scepticism. There is nothing to be gained by seeking 
for the real thought of the master except in the contradictions 
which this drama suggests, one of the saddest of pictures of the 
lamentable failure of all the lofty enterprises undertaken by 
what is most sublime in the human spirit under its modern form. 
For the doctrines of the new philosophy—that is the reproach 
Aristophanes is never tired of hurling at him—Euripides made 
use of the forms of Athenian tragedy. M. Renan has desired to 
pour in some sort into the mould of a finished work of art the 
results of modern reflection. Only Euripides was a dramatist 
by nature, and his works—some imperfections due to the abuse 
of sophistic excepted —represent the life of the theatre, while M. 
Renan does little but throw philosophical dissertations into the 
shape of dialogues. 

Literature, in the strict sense of the word, does not absorb the 
attention of the reading public to the entire exclusion of the 
more austere muses of history and philosophy. Letters, me- 
moirs, and autobiographies, so eminently the French forms of 
treating the past, have not, I-am happy to say, entirely disap- 
peared from the present. George Sand’s ‘ Correspondance’ has 
been in the hands of the public for some time, and the ‘ Lettres 
de Quinet’ have lately brought back to memory one of the 
noblest of that small band of exiles whose unwavering protesta- 
tion against the crime of the 2nd of December saved the honor 
of the national conscience. In this volume we follow the devel- 
opment of that brave and noble book on the Revolution which 
was the first to break up the Jacobin tradition, and to throw 
light on the faults and errors of an epoch which an anti-Liberal 
superstition was beginning to consecrate as infallible and unim- 
peachable. The ‘Correspondance’ of Charles de Remusat and 
of the countess his mother is one of the most interesting docu- 
ments concerning the ferment of the minds in the higher classes 
at that extraordinarily fecund epoch, the Restoration. The 
publication of the anoymous manuscript on the ‘ Derniéres 
Années du Consulat et I’Etablissement de l’Empire ’ (which, ac- 
cording to M. Lalanne’s experienced criticism, is to be attrib- 

uted to the illustrious Fauriel) has thrown a flood of light on 
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the early part of that fatal régime which Madame de Remusat’s 
‘Recollections’ had already acquainted us with. M. Jules 
Simon, in his ‘ Thiers, Guizot, Rémusat,’ has given us correctly 
and elegantly drawn portraits of the three men who exercised the 
greatest influence over the second third of our century. M. 
Arséne Houssaye’s ‘ Confessions’ are a mixture of that persistent 
frivolity which he inherits from the Petits-Maitres of the eigh- 
teenth century (his direct and authentic ancestors), and of a 
mass of curious information respecting the Romantic movement 
and that renaissance of tragedy with which the name of Rachel 
is so closely associated. He acquaints us with the cliques and 
social circles of various kinds and degrees which he himself fre- 
quented, criticised, and loved like a connoisseur and epicurean. 
M. de Goncourt’s ‘La Saint-Huberty’—a stage queen whose 
notorious adventures were the talk of the last century—is one of 
those studies whose fault lies in their very excess of conscien- 
tious precision. In his ‘Etudes et Souvenirs’ M. le Comte de 
Falloux has made over to the public the materials for an im- 
partial judgment on that generous Liberal-Catholic school whose 
dream of a reconciliation (perhaps as impossible to realize as it 
is indispensable) of Catholicism and liberty was annihilated by 
the Council of the Vatican. M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu has 
treated the same subject in a series of penetrating and sympa- 
thetic essays called ‘ Catholiques Libéraux en France.’ M. Marius 
Fontane in the latest published volume of his universal history 
ot civilization, ‘La Gréce,’ has attacked the most attractive and 
at the same time most tremendous subject that could have 
tempted a scholar and a philosopher. M. Alfred Rambaud has 
more modestly contented himself with writing both cleverly and 
learnedly an ‘ Histoire de la Civilisation Francaise.’ M. Albert 
Sorel, already so advantageously known by his fine ‘ History of 
the Diplomacy of the Government of National Defence,’ and by 
fragments published in the Revue Historigue, has given us in 
his ‘Europe et la Révolution’ a work which may be said to 
mark an epoch for the subject in question. Since Tocqueville, 
with an already faltering hand, wrote his incomparable essay on 
the old régime and the Revolution, nothing has been produced 
on this great historical problem that can compare with the work 
of which M. Sorel has just given us a part. With as great an 
erudition as M. Taine’s, and exceptionally well prepared by the 
constant handling and study of all the manuscript authorities— 
whether published or wapubllahied.—thee have come within his 
reach, M. Sorel has given proof of other remarkable qualifica- 
tions in this study of a disturbed epoch so closely allied to our 
own by its agitations. Philosophical impartiality, great eleva- 
tion and serenity of conception, a correct appreciation of the 
forces at play and the causes in action, a wide survey of the 
European and international aspect of questions which French 
authors had too often judged from the purely national point of 
view—these are the superior qualities that have combined to 
make this work one of the most remarkable productions of the 
literary activity of the year 1885. M. Thureau Dangin continues 
to publish in the Correspondant isolated chapters of his fine His- 
tory of the Monarchy of July, and it is to be regretted that politi- 
cal preoccupations more and more encroach on the true imparti- 
ality of an historian. M. le Comte de la Ferriére has in * Trois 
Amoureuses du XVI°* Siécle ’ shown himself to be not only an 
investigator of the first class and an unequalled discoverer of 
unprinted documents, but also one who has not lost under the 
weight of erudition a delicate judgment in the most subtle 
questions of psychology ; while the Comte de Martel in the part 
of his ‘ Historiens Fantaisistes’ devoted to M. Thiers has de- 
molished the author of ‘ Le Consulat et |’Empire’ with the fire 
of scientific guns of large calibre. The Comte d’Hérisson in his 
‘Journal d’un Officier d’ Ordonnance,’ to which he has just 
issued a supplement in his ‘ Journal d’un Interpréte en Chine,’ 
has made a lively, amusing, and amiable—although very per- 
sonal—contribution to contemporary history. M. Albert Gigot 
is a trifle too didactic, and there is over much of political allu- 
sion in his ‘ Démocratie Autoritaire aux Etats Unis,’ in which 
General Jackson serves as little more than a peg for lectures ad- 
dressed to French democracy. M. Rothan has continued the 
interesting diplomatic revelations of his ‘Souvenirs Diploma- 
tiques’ ; and Fidus, whose pseudonym conceals but imperfectly 
an individual well acquainted with the anecdotic history of the 
foundation of the Third Republic, has presented first to the read- 
ers of the Figaro and then to the general public ‘ Le Journal de 
Dix Ans.’ 

I should be wrong to pass over in silence the work devoted by 
M. Berthelot—a savant of the first rank who is also a born writer 
—to the ‘ Origines de 1’Alchimie’ ; the volumes, full of science 
and philosophy, in which M. Réville explains *‘ Les Religions du 
Mexique, de l’Amérique Centrale, et du Pérou’ ; the book, con- 
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cise and suggestive, of M. Babeau on the ‘ Vie Rurale dans |’ An- 
cienne France’ ; the pious monument erected by M. Janet—yet 
not wholly devoid of assertion of the critic’s rights—to the mem- 
ory of Victor Cousin ; ‘Les Portraits du XVII* Siécle’ of that 
fine connoisseur M. Ch, L. Livet ; the piquant volume of M. Paul 
Havard on ‘ Henri IV. et la Princesse de Condé’ (cf. Belgian 
Literature, p. 7); the erudite and vivacious, ‘ Histoire des 
Avocats au Parlement de Paris’ of M. Delachenal ; or the inter- 
esting monograph of M. André Joubert upon Louis de Cler- 
mont, Sieur de Bussy d’ Amboise, one of the most original figures 
of the reign of Henri III. 





Current Criticism 


NEw HONORS FOR MR. IRVING.—It was perhaps natural 
enough for Harvard University, which has no special ‘ traditions’ 
to bind it. other than those of academic common-sense, to invite 
Mr. Irving to deliver a lecture before its members, but one could 
hardly have expected a similar honor to have been shown him in 
his own country. It is so, however, for the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford has invited Mr. Irving to lecture before 
the University. Mr. Irving has, of course, accepted so distin- 
guished a compliment, and the subject of his address, of which 
the date is not yet fixed, will be ‘Our Old Actors.’ But why 
does Mr. Jowett not revive Elizabethan traditions straight off, 
and invite Mr. Irving not to lecture only, but to play before the 
University ? Strangely enough, at the same moment Mr. Irving 
is engaged in a correspondence of a severe character witha Rev. 
Dr. Gritton, who stated at Newcastle that it was impossible for 
a theatre to be carried on in London except by the free distribu- 
tion of tickets to bad characters, and that his authority tor this 
startling statement was that of ‘men who are most earnestly 
bent on purifying the stage.’ As the only people who obtain tree 
tickets on any large scale are the newspapers, this is rather 
rough (but very possibly not more rough than they deserve) on 
dramatic critics.— Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 





‘A TYPE OF THE MODERN MAN.’—Amiel has impressed the 
literary world as a man who ought to have done much more 
than he did, and to have become much more widely known than 
he was. The literary world has, in consequence, done much 
more for Amiel than it ought, and talked about him a great deal 
more than he deserved, symmetrically balancing the evil of his 
indolence by the evil of his own over-activity. 1 do not wish to 
be misapprehended. The note-books of Amiel were well worth 
being published and read, at all events in great part; and all 
would . been well had Amiel been merely read and appre- 
ciated. But Amiel, besides being a valuable thinker and writer, 
was also a psychological case ;, and, having been seized upon as 
a psychological case, his importance, both in that respect and in 
every other, has been very much exaggerated. He has been laid 
hold of as a type of the modern man ; and every one has had his 
say about him in that capacity, each individual writer of course 
having his own private views on the modern man, and taking 
this opportunity of airing them. He reminds one of those melo- 
dies, often very good in themselves, which the singers of former 
days composed merely in order to make variations upon them, 
which variations bear no resemblance whatever to the original 
tune.—TZhe Academy. 





‘CRITICISM OF CRITICISM.’—A writer of such wide interests 
[as Mr. Frederic Harrison], who can find something instructive 
to say about subjects so far apart as the French Revolution and 
the developments of modern zstheticism, the Law Courts and 
the Academy Exhibition, St. Bernard and Lord Beaconsfield, 
who ‘tackles’ Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arnold with equal intre- 
pidity. cannot fail to suggest matter for discussion to any moder- 
ately intelligent reader. But perhaps criticism of criticism is 
hardly more tolerable than books about books, and it is quite 
as endless. In his remarks on Froude’s ‘ Life of Carlyle’ we 
are quite at one with him. It zs ‘ pitiful enough that any human 
soul could sink to the point of finding pleasure in calling men 
and things ‘‘ thou gallows-carrion ; ’’’ and, what is more, it has 
done a mischief of which this generation will hardly see the end. 
Carlyle’s example has been followed by meaner writers, whose 
only strength is his weakness, until hardly a day passes in which 
we do not see the like scurrilities hurled at one or another man 
who is trying to serve his country. True also it is that Carlyle 
* was a great writer of history, a fiery kindler of the historical 
sense in men, a wonderful literary artist,’ and that ‘it was the 
long mistake of his life to imagine himself thinker, prophet, and 
judge ; to mistake literary mastery for philosophic power.’— The 
Atheneum. ; 
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A PORTRAIT OF THE POPE,—Under the title of ‘ Souvenirs’ 
d’un Journaliste Francais 4 Rome,’ M. Henri des Houx, whose 
intimate relations with the Vatican are well known, has just 
written an interesting book on the ins and outs of the Vatican 
‘prison.’ Here is his sketch of the Pope himself: ‘Leo XIII, 
blesses his audiences with a graceful and kingly gesture. He 
has a merry mouth. His smile does not possess that sardonic 
Voltairian expression found in so many of his photographs. On 
the contrary, it is rather gentle and paternal. His eyes are very 
black and brilliant. His features, ascetic and strongly marked, 
have become benevolent and engaging. He must have had great 
difficulty to accommodate his countenance, such as nature made 
it, to the august réle of Holy Fathership. Perhaps the soul of a 
Pope modifies the exterior lineaments in the long run. Like St. 
Francois de Sales, who was born dogmatic and choleric, but 
who became, by continual self-subjection, an angel of sweetness, 
Leo XIII., on being made Pope, must have overcome, or at least 
subdued, a violent character. His Holiness is still vigorous, in 
spite of his leanness and senile trembling. His hair is white, 
and arranged in curls over his temples. His cassock seems to 
envelop only the shadow of a body, just enough humanity to 
hold asoul. He speaks very slowly, particularly when he speaks 
in French.’—Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 





ViviIp REALISM.—It is very long since we have read anything 
so thrilling or so generally fascinating as these varied volumes 
of Arctic adventure [‘ Three Years of Arctic Service’]. Luxuri- 
ously got up, they are no unworthy memorial of the brave men 
who broke down under prolonged sufferings. Like many of the 
most daring travellers and explorers, Lieutenant Greely possesses 
no little literary skill. He has the command of pathos the more 
impressive for its simplicity, and he presents in a realism that is 
wonderfully vivid the scenes of three years’ forlorn exile in the 
winter darkness and the summer glow of the Polar regions. He 
depicts the dangers and horrors dramatically ; he describes with 
strangely natural and suggestive touches the miseries of those 
long years of half-hopeless endurance that brought the last of the 
sufferers to despair and the very brink ot destruction, But the 
essence of the narrative is in the extracts from his diary, written 
often with failing spirit and benumbed fingers, but with no 
thought of exciting any literary sensation.— Zhe Saturday Re- 
view, 





Notes 


MR. W. D. HOWELLS will write the Life of Longfellow for the 
American Men-of-Letters Series. 

—The newspapers have given a wrong title to Mr. H. C. Bun- 
ner’s new novel. The correct name is * The End of the Story,’ 
and the book will be published this month by the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner. 

—‘ Thackeray as an Artist ’ is the title of a little volume which 
James Schonberg has prepared and W. E. Benjamin will pub- 
lish. It will contain seven drawings and four humorous verses, 
not one of which, it is said, has ever been published before. The 
originals of some of these drawings are in color, and Mr. Ben- 
jamin may reproduce one of them in color as a frontispiece. 

—The Theatre is the name of a new weekly, devoted to the 
drama. Mr. George Edgar Montgomery is its editor, and his 
control promises a clean and conscientious journal—something 
the stage is in sore need of to-day. Mr. Halm has designed the 
cover and made appropriate decorations for the inside pages, 
besides which there are in the first number several illustrations 
of doubtful quality. 

—Mme. Henry Gréville will deliver a course of lectures in 
French at the University Club Theatre on the afternoons of 
April 5, 7, 10 and 15. 

—Miss Sarah Cowell, the popular reader, who was a member 
of the theatrical protession before she went upon the reader's 
plattorm, will be given a benefit at the University Club Theatre 
on April roth. Miss Cowell will appear, with Miss Wilton and 
Mr. Walden Ramsey, in a one-act comedy, called ‘ Illusions,’ 
adapted from the French by Miss Marbury. Miss May Callender 
and Mr. Donald de V. Graham have kindly consented to lend 
their voices on this interesting occasion, for which tickets may 
be obtained from Mrs. de Forest, Mrs. Edward J. Woolsey, 
Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. James Harriman, Mrs. J. de Ne -f- 
ville, Mrs. John R. Draper, Mrs. del Monte, Mrs. Pierre Loril- 
lard, Jr., Mrs. Frederic Betts, Mrs. Lawrence Hopkins, Mrs. 
Wm. P. Jaffray, Mrs. Walter S. Andrews, Mrs. T. B. Mus- 
grave, Mrs. Frank Worth White, Miss Callender, Miss Cornelia 
Van Auken, and Miss Marbury. 
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—-A novel by Lieut. Kelley, of the Navy, called ‘ A Desperate 
Chance,’ is in the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons, who also an- 
nounce a cheaper edition of Mr. Astor's ‘ Valentino.’ 


—One of the most distinguished audiences ever assembled in 
Boston crowded the Old South Meeting- House on Thursday even- 
ing of last week, to hear Mr. James Russell Lowell and Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes read from their own works. Ex-Mayor Green 
presided, and the proceeds were added to the fund for the pres- 
ervation of the Old South. 

—‘ Dr. Holmes and Mr. James Russell Lowell, in reading their 
own productions, are doing,’ says the Boston Herald, * what 
- Mr. Emerson did all his lite. His lectures were his essays, 
which he read to the public, and there is very little of his pub- 
lished works which was not first produced in this way. How 
pleasant it would have been to have heard Longfellow in a sec- 
tion of ‘‘ Evangeline,”’ or to have listened to Hawthorne as he 
rendered a chapter from ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.”” Edgar A. Poe 
recited ‘‘ The Raven ’’ to a Boston lecture audience many years 
ago, and did it very effectively.’ 

—The New Church Board of Publication of this city announce 
the first English version of Swedenborg’s posthumous ‘ De 
Anima’ (‘Of the Soul’), translated from Dr. Tafel’s Latin 
edition, published at Tubingen in 1849. 

—President Porter’s work on Kant’s ‘ Ethics’ will be pub- 
lished this month as the fifth volume in Griggs’s series of German 
Philosophical Classics. 

—The Philadelphia Ledger celebrated its fiftieth birthday on 
Thursday ot last week. One of the three printers who founded 
it—Mr. A. S. Abell, proprietor of the Baltimore Su#—is still liv- 
ing. 

—There are now 208,066 volumes in the Mercantile Library. 

—The number of volumes in the Brooklyn Library is 88, 336, 
an increase of 4448 in the year. The number ot members is 
3205. 7 

—Mr. Whittier has sent the following letter to The Brooklyn 
Magazine :—‘ The report concerning the burning of my letters is 
only true so far as this : Some years ago I destroyed a large col- 
lection of letters I had received, not from any regard to my own 
reputation, but from the fear that to leave them liable to pub- 
licity might be injurious or unpleasant to the writers or their 
friends. They covered much of the anti-slavery period and the 
War ot the Rebellion, and many of them I knew were strictly 
private and confidential. I was not able at the time to look over 
the mass, and thought it safest to make a bonfire of all. I have 
always regarded a private and confidential letter as sacred, and 
its publicity in any shape a shameful breach of trust, unless 
authorized by its writer. I only wish my own letters to thousands 
ot correspondents may be as carefully disposed of.’ 

—Roberts Bros. will publish Stevenson’s ‘ Prince Otto,’ Mrs. 
Jackson’s ‘Glimpses of Three Coasts,’ and Miss Blind’s ‘ Madame 
Roland.’ ‘Prince Otto’ has already passed through several 
editions in England. 

—Gen. Lew Wallace has laid the scene of his new novel in 
Northern Africa. 

—Mr. Thomas Hardy’s new story, ‘The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge,’ now running in Harper's Weekly, will soon be brought 
out in book form by Henry Holt & Co., who also have in press 
the second volume of Doyle’s ‘ English Colonies in America.’ 


—The title of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s new story for 
boys, which will be published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, is ‘ Kid- 
napped : Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour in 
the year 1751. How he was kidnapped and cast away ; his suffer- 
ings in a Desert Isle ; his journeys in the wild Highlands ; his 
acquaintance with Alan Breck Stewart and the Sons of the 
notorious Rob Roy ; with all that he suffered at the hands of his 
Uncle Ebenezer Balfour, of Shaws, falsely su-called ; written by 
himself, and now set forth by Mr. Stevenson.’ 

—The April Book-Buyer has for its frontispiece a portrait of 
Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale College—one of the ablest theo- 
logical writers in the country. 

—The late Archbishop of Dublin, the Most Rev. Richard 
Chenevix Trench, was known in this country as a poet and 
philologist, rather than as a prelate. He was a native of Dublin 
and a graduate of Trinity College of the class of 1829. At the 
age of twenty-five—that is, in 1832—he married his cousin, the 
Hon. Frances May Trench, sister of Lord Ashtoun, of the Irish 
Peerage. Shortly after leaving college he entered the ministry. 
From 1856 to 1864 he was Dean of Westminster, his elevation 
to the Archbishopric being a consequence of the death of Dr. 
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Whately. Dr. Trench’s first books were ‘ Sabbation, Honor 
Neale, and Other Poems’ and ‘ The Story of Justyn Martyr.’ 
These were speedily followed by three other books of verse ; and 
throughout his long life volumes of sermons and poems and 
essays in history and philology fairly dripped trom his indus- 
trious pen, Of these the best known is the famous series of 
lectures on ‘ The Study ot Words.’ 

—Sir Henry Taylor, the poet, died in London last Sunday at 
the age of eighty-six. His Autobiography—published quite 
recently and reviewed in these columns at the time—remind- 
ed a forgetful world that the author ot‘ Philip van Artevelde’ 
was still in the land of the living. He had been in the Colonial 
Office about fifty years when, in 1873, he received the compli- 
ment of knighthood. His first production, ‘ Jsaac Comnenus,’ 
a drama, was published in 1827. Subsequently he published 
‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ ‘ Edwin the Fair,’ ‘ A Sicilian Summer,’ 
‘St. Clement’s Eve,’ in 1836. This was followed by ‘ Notes 
from Life’ and several volumes on the modern poets. A col- 
lected edition of his poetical works was published in 1863. 

—The addresses delivered by Mr. Lowell in Great Britain have 
been collected in a volume which will soon be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—A third edition of Mr. Rideing’s ‘ Thackeray’s London,’ in 
illuminated parchment, is announced by Cupples, Upham & Co. 

—A life of Capt. Mayne Reid is in preparation. The author 
was for many years, it is said, on terms of intimate friendship 
with the novelist, and spent two years with him in this country. 

—L. O. writes from West Park, N. Y.: ‘I learn from the 
article ‘‘ How |] was educated,’’ by the Rev. E. E. Hale, in the 
first number of 7e Forum, that the writer began his school life 
at the age of one year. To the first school he ‘* went—or was led 
—for four years,’’ and from that he ‘‘ went at five to another.’’ 
Surely he is incorrect in saying that ‘* there was nothing excep- 
tional’’ in his school life. Was not the very beginning of it excep- 
tional? I endorse his words, though giving them an entirely 
different meaning, when he says that it is a ‘‘ little elephant’ 
that has been selected to lead the march in this series of papers.’ 


—Robert Grant's new story, ‘A Romantic Young Lady,’ and 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s novel, ‘ John Bodewin’s Testimony,’ 
will shortly be issued by Ticknor & Co. 


—Marion Crawford’s eighth novel ‘ Prince Sarracinesca,’ will 
be begun in an early number of Blackwood’s. It deals with the 
story of a princely Roman family during the last twenty years. 

—Prot. Hiram Corson writes from Cornell University: ‘ In 
the first of the two short paragraphs given from Mary Wollstone- 
croft’s ‘‘ Vindication of the Rights of Woman,”’ in Saintsbury’s 
‘*Specimens of English Prose Style” (p. 264), is the sentence : 
** Let woman share the rights and she will emulate the virtues of 
man ; for she must grow more perfect when emancipated, or 
justify the authority that claims such a weak being to her duty.”’ 
The editor makes the following note: ‘* Clazm fo is not now 
used, c/azm having lost the simple sense of ca//. But reclaim to 
would not seem strange even now.’’ The editor has made an 
archaism out of a misprint. I have the original edition of ‘‘ A 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman,’’ 1792. The sentence 
quoted is on page 451, and reads, *‘. . . the authority that 
chains such a weak being to her duty.’’ Much wisdom has 
been expended by editors in support of misprints.’ 

—Miss Louisa M. Alcott writes as follows to the editor of Zhe 
Brooklyn Magazine :—‘ In reply to your kind inquiry concerning 
my father, I am happy to report that he is very well for one in 
his condition and at his age. He has never recovered the use of 
his right arm, and only partially the use of the right leg. He 
can walk a little with help, and goes to drive occasionally ; but 
the exertion will soon be too great, I fear. His loss of speech is 
the saddest part of his infirmity, and it is pathetic to see one who 
was so unusually gifted in conversation unable to express even 
his wants in words. His mind is still bright, and he enjoys the 
visits of friends, understanding all they say, though smiles and 
gestures and a few phrases are all he has to offerin return. He 
sleeps well, dozing much by day, and eats with his usual appetite 
the simple food he has lived on for fitty years, no meat, tea or 
coffee, and he still attributes his great vigor to his temperate life. 
He will never write or talk again, and his books are all he can 
offer now. He no longer cares to read, but enjoys pictures, and 
sits thinking for hours as he placidly waits for the great change. 
He often says he is tired and wants to go, but like a true philoso- 
pher bears the inevitable as bravely and sweetly as he has borne 
all the trials and joys of his long and beautiful life. He desires 
his thanks to be conveyed to the triends who so kindly remem- 
ber him, in which I very gratefully join.’ 
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—Dr. Talmage’s series of sermons on ——e just delivered 
in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, will be published in book form at 
once. The title of the book will be ‘ The Marriage Ring.’ 

—Part of the books belonging to the library of the well-known 
collector, Mr. C. VW. Frederickson, are to be sold by Bangs & 
Co. on April 12th and tollowing days. Mr. Frederickson has 
collected so long and so industriously that he is known to every 
bibliomaniac in the country and to many out of it. The sale of 
even a part ot his collection is bound to attract attention. There 
is nothing more interesting in the catalogue than the ‘ Prologue’ 
contributed by the collector himself, which we quote in full :— 
‘ The following list of Books, Autographs, etc., forms Part I. of 
the Collection made by the undersigned. It has been catalogued 
by and under the direction of the auctioneers. I have not had 
either the time nor inclination, even if I had the ability, to add 
to it any notes or references of a Bibliographical character—the 
Books, most of them being of age, are able to speak for them- 
selves, They talk of Poetry and the Drama, the Literature of the 
times of Elizabeth and James, old Dictionaries, rare Music, Folk 
Lore, Stories of all Nations, etc. I do not desire to call atten- 
tion to any particular book or books. The-catalogue will repay 
perusal. Three lots are limited in price, all the others are to be 
sold without limitation, and no one is authorized to bid on any 
lot for ‘‘ Fred.’’’ 





Publications Received. 
Receipt o new publications is acknowledged. in this column. Further notice 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address 
#8 given, the publication is issued in New York.] 
Sunikt, A. In Shallow Waters. 25c............ 


es, A. The Essentials of Elocution. 6oc.... 
Davidson, J.T.,D.D. Forewarned—Forearmed. 


‘a ++... Harper & Bros, 
ses eeeeseesFunk & Wagnalls, 
1.25...A. C. Armstrong & Son. 















Easter-Tide, The Blessed. By Ed. of Christmas-Tide ,in tog sed Story. $2.50. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Faber, W. F. Thoughts for Thought................ Westfield, N. Y.: A. E. Rose. 
Flisch, Julia A. Ashes of Hopes. $1.50..........2.e200 eeceeees Funk & Wagnalls, 
Gibson, W. Goethe's Poems and Ballads. $1.50.........s00...+-0++ H. Holt & Co, 
Gough, J. B. His Anniversary Addresses. and Sketches of His Life. Ed. by T. L. 
Cuy!er and ~~ Cook ... National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
Helen. Hetty’s Strange History.. ...Boston: Roberts Bros, 

Helen. Mercy Philbrick’s Choice. .--Boston : Roberts Bros, 

A. Books and Bookmen........ AR ....George J. Coombes, 

Rev. C. E. Historical Lights. $5.............000. ses -»-Funk & Wagnalls. 
Sidmey. Mrs. Peixada. §2..........ccscccccee cocccsccccccccs Cassell & Co. 


I 
Emma. No. XIII.; or, The Story of the Lost Vestal. $x..Cassell & Co. 


le d -H. Our Sensation Novel. 25¢ ............ecceeee cece Cassell & Co, 

i OE RERMUMNEOOM. . . des cvcccvcce seccccesecs Boston: Roberts Bros. 

A. M F. An Italian Garden................... Boston: Roberts Bros, 

E., D. D. Harmony of the Four Gospels. Ed. by M. B. Riddle, D. D. 

BM i356 che: ass cds Lacwncnvecnccsecees seececes -Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Education. 

Ruskin, J. Preeterita. — WEE Diag the DW. ckccecs cease J. Wiley & Sons, 

» G. A. The Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous. 20c..Harper & Bros, 

Shaw, Flora L. Colonel Cheswick’s Campaign.. ........... Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Sinclair, E. Christie’s Choice........ 22. -ccccsseccccee ¢ ceceeee T. R. Knox & Co, 

Tolstoi, L. N. Anna Karénina. Tr. by N.H. Dole. $1.75. T. Y. Crowell & Ce. 

Upton, G. P. Woman in Music .............2 se0es Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 

Walpole, Horace. The Castle of Otranto... ........ccscecccecceecceee Cassell & Co. 

Walworth, Mrs. J. H. Old Fulkerson’s Clerk. 25c.............200-00+ Cassell & Co. 


Weeks, J. D. Labor Differences and their Settlement. Soc’y for Political Education. 
Wencke' 2 C. and H, Deutshcher Auschauungs. Unterricht. 
Boston : C. Schoenhof. N. Y.: F. W. Christern. 
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ress of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question sor convenience of 
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QUESTIONS, 

No. 1119.—Where can I obtain information concerning Artemas Ward ? 

Partapevpara, Pa. E. H. 8. 
ca _ an article by C. C. Ruthrauff, in Scribner's Monthly for Oetober, 


The Critic 
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No. 1120.—Is there any literature on the ‘Comus’ of Milton? I know 

a5 Beowas’s tracc; but is there aaything else, critical or exegetical, on 
the subject? 

Piarnrie.p, N. J. R. 8. H. 

[There was an article on ‘Comus’ in Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine 
(London) in 1823 (vol. 7, p. 122), and a description of a visit to the scene of 
the masque in Zvery Saturday (Boston) in 1866 (vol. 1, p. 188). Butby much 
the best and fullest treatment of the subject is to be found in Masson’s edi- 
tion of Milton (Macmillan & Co. $5). This is an edition no lover of Milten 
should be without.] 





No. 1121.—Please give me Herbert Spencer’s definition of ‘man.’ 

Wapakoneta, O. A. F, 

[We do not recollect that Mr. Spencer has anywhere defined, or attempted 
to define, the word ‘man,’ though we may have overlooked it.] 





No. 1122.—Kindly tell me the author of the piece ‘How He Saved St. 
Michaels,’ aad in what collection I may find it 
ALFRED, ME. 8. M. C. 





No. 1123.—Will you inform me whether there is a good English trans- 
lation of Balzac’s ‘César Birotteau’ extant? Can you tell me, also, what 
mdern French works it would be well to translate ? 

Prarriz pu Curen, Wis. H. P. G. 

[A translation of ‘ César Birotteau’ has just appeared as the third volume 
in Roberts Bros.’ new edition of the writings of Balzac. Available French 
books are usually put upon the American market, in English versions, very 
soon after their appearance in Paris. Almost every publishing-house—cer- 
tainly every one that deals in translated French books—is in the way of 

etting prompt translations of saleable works from some one with whom it 
is on intimate terms; so there is little chance of an ‘outsider’s’ getting a 
translatioa publisned. A good translation of Count Leo Tolstoi’s ‘Peace 
and War’ is the greatest desideratum ; but Mr. Gottsberger, of this city, has 
already published about one-third of the book, and means to complete it.] 





No. 1124.—1. In which of Guy de Maupassant’s works does his tale 
‘Boule-de-Suif’ occur?—2. Have Starr King’s sermons been collected in 
book form? Ifso, under what titie?—3. Can any of your readers give me 
a clew to the source of the following quatrain? The same query appeared 
in the London Literary World of last year, but fatled to elicit an answer. 

When a hound shall how! at the gate, 
In the dusk of the dawning day, 

A soul that is weary of life 
Shall silently pass away. 

4, Are any of Dr. Holley Chivers’s works still in print ? 

Creicu, ScoTLanp. W.A.S. 
1. [t was written for a collection of short stories by Zola and his group 
cailed ‘Les Soirées de M2dan,’ and is now reprinted in a volume of Maupas- 
sant’s ‘Contes,’ in the Pacite Collection Charpeatier.—2. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., of Boston, publish Starr King’s ‘Christianity and mre Of a vol- 
ume of sermons, with a portrait, and a memoir by E. P. Whipple; also ‘Sub- 


stance and Show, and Other Lectures.’ Each volume costs $2.] 





No. 1125.—Can Tue Critic tell me anything about the author of a very 


‘fascinating new book called ‘Royalty Restored; or, London under Charles 


Il?’ The title-prge savs: ‘By J. Fitzgerald Molloy, author of “Court Life 
below Stairs,” “ What Hast Thou Done?”’ etc.’ Is this Mr.Molloy the song- 
writer, author of ‘ The Wooden Shoon,’ ‘O Say, Dear Heart,’ etc.? From 
what authors’ directory can I learn anything about him? 

New York Cry. 8. F. A. 

[Besides ‘Royalty Restored’ and the other books mentioned, Mr. Molloy 
has written ‘ The Life and Adventures of Peg Woflington,’ ‘ Itis No Wonder,’ 
etc. He is not the song-writer.] 





No. 1126.—Is there any book on the subject of what is technically 
knowa as ‘ shading’ for carpets, upholstery, goods, etc.—that is, any work 
upon harmony of color, principles of color contrast, and such subjects? 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. J.M 








CompiExton Pownper is an absolute necessity of the refined toilet in this climate. Pozzoni’s 
combines every element of beauty and purity. 








NEARLY READY. 


Summer Haven Songs. 


By James Herbert Morse. 16mo, cloth 


ss aes Style. 
extra. With frontispiece. $1.25. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 WEST 23D St., New York. 


THE POET AS A CRAFTSMAN, 
By Wm. SLoanez KENNEDY. 


A gird at Rhyme and Metres, with a Glance Ahead in 
Prophecy and Outline of a more Spontaneous Poetical 


Letterpress Edition, paper covers, price 25c. 
By Mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


DAVID McKAY, PustisHer, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE BUFFALO COURIER says: “A pub- 
lished volume of Essays from THE CRITIC 
testifies to the literary ability of which that 
periodical has quickly become the rallying 
point and mouth-piece.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES says: “It is not 
often that a literary journal in the first year 
of its existence can produce a volume of 


essays so well worthy of permanence as 
those which are here reprinted.” 





MEMOIRS, WRITINGS AND 
Speeches of Cassius Marcellus Clay. Writ- 
ten by Himself. 2 vols. Octavo. Read 
for delivery in Maynext. Agents Wanted. 

. Fletcher Brennan & Co., Publishers, 89 
Fes Building, Cincinnati, O. 


print books. 





GOOD SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Specialty: Finding of scarce and out-of- 
Catalogues sent. 


E. W. JOHNSON, 10 East 14TH St., New York. 





“ The bound volumes of Tue CRITIC 
afford every half year the best and con:- 
pactest literary record that a public or 
private library can put on its shelves.” 
—Tue New York Sun. 














